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FORE WORD 


This volume contains the full text of tho.papere submitted for 
reading and discussion, at the National (Seminar on Primary and Work- 
Oriented Education held on Oth, 10th and 11th November, 1970 
under the auspices of tlio National Council of Educational Research 
and Training. Tlio areas covered include Gandliian Values in Educa¬ 
tion, Work-Experience, (Science Education, Curriculum at the Primary 
Stage etc. The papers are written by persons who are known. already 
by their contributions. 

Tim collection of papers is being published as a hound volume to 
mako it useful to libraries and other organisations Reprints of 
individual papers havo also boon made available to those interested 
in specific areas. 
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EDITORIAL 


The present working papers for the Seminar on Primary and 
Work-Oriented Education are being biought out m the International 
Education Year The range of the subjects being covered is nearly as 
large as the scope of the seminar. They liave j however, been propared 
and designed with a specific viewpoint The purpose of the present 
publication is that it may form a reference material for future 
scholars to carry out their researches and for the practising teachers it 
should contain sufficient material for experimentation 

It is a truism that in India countless millions go without edu¬ 
cation. The reasons arc numerous but one of them is this that 
education given to children in most of our schools is irrelevant and 
uninteresting. Some of the papers included here throw considerable 
light on this problem from all aspects—currioulur, health, financial 
etc. In what they say may not look very now but wliat wo seek 
today is not novelty m thought but solemn dedication to a causo and 
eventual action. 

Tunc and again few things havo been repeatedly told. Eor 
instance, wo havo been tolcl that education is an investment, that 
education in order to be useful should bo based on work and that work 
should not be far removed from reality; that without a set of proven 
values wo cannot accomplish much in a world of unrelieved tension 
eto. A few papers have attempted to direct oirr attention to those 
fundamental problems also. 

Other problems that these papers try to cover pertain to lang¬ 
uage teaching, evaluation, simple yet highly advanced techniques 
of teaching vk , programmed learning, education of the handicapped, 
and scouting and training talented teachers. Two papers are based on 
actual research studies one trying to balance the other about the 
efficacy of pre-primary education, There are grounds to behove that 
both need re-study and re-validation of data. But in themselves they 
contain interesting pieces of information. Besides this there are 



papers on history, philosophy, seion.ee and even future projections 
m primary education In brief, as I said earlier, wo present primary 
education ’in its totality. 

In the end, I wish to express here my appreciation and gratitude 
to all the contributors of this small volume. I also wish to record 
my deep sense of obligation to my colleague, Shri D.O. Tjproti, for 
his assistance m tho production of this publication, For the aeerctoril 
help I am indebted to Shri Om Prakash Arora of my Department. 
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Pre-School Education: Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow 


Dn Rajalakshmi Muralidharae* 


Organised PRE-aoHooL education was unknown m India almost uptill 
/the end of the 19th century, It is around tins time that the European 
missionaries introduced the concept of kindergarten education for the 
first time. In the nineteen twenties the Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh 
was Bet up in Maharashtra to work for the cause of Child Education 
especially at pro-Bchool age, In the late nineteen thirties Madame 
Montesson visited India and gave a fillip to the cause of childhood educa¬ 
tion. Montessori schools and Morttcason training courses sprang 
up all over the country, particularly in Madras, Maharashtra and Guj a- 
rat Gigubhai Badheka and Tarabai Modak in the western India and 
the Arundales in the south were some of the pioneers who took up 
Montessori Education Since Independence the Government of India 
started taking more interest in early childhood education. The Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board was set up and one of its aims was to promote 
Balwadi education in the country, The Balaseyika training program¬ 
mes were started after a while to train balwadi teachers. Several 
Voluntary organisations stepped in to provide a momentum at this 
level of education. After twenty-three years of independence we have 
been able now to familiarize people with the concept and need of pre¬ 
school education Irrespective of the name suoh as , nurBery school 
education, Montessori education, kindergarten eduoation or balwadi 
education what parents wish is that their children in the age group of 3 
to fi should be exposed to some form of organized education. 

Unfortunately, India has not been able to provide these opportuni¬ 
ties even to a small percentage of children in this age group. Only less 
than a million out of the total population of 38.6,million 3 to 5 year olds 
receive any kind of pre-school education. Yet the research studies 
indioate that the early years are most crucial for the development of the 
child, that about 50% of the total intellectual development of the child 

* Reader, DEP and FE, NOERT, New Delhi, 




is completed by age 4 and 80% by ago 8; that environment exercises 
its maximum effect during the earlier years and the consequences of 
deprivation in the first five years of life are much greater than those of 
deprivation in the later years. Thus it allows that the level of ultimate 
development and achievement is practically fixed by tbo experiences 
given during the early childhood, 

The majority of Indian children come from disadvantaged homes. 
Tlieir parents are able to give them very little stimulation. Their 
language ability is poor as their vocabulary is limited. Tiro language 
they listen to is mostly incorrect and the opportunity that they get to 
express themselves is minimal. They hardly receive any encourage¬ 
ment for independent thinking or problem solving It is such children 
who need compensatory education in schools but seldom do they 
succeed in having it. The not result therefore is that the most crucial 
period of childhood during which development could bo maximized is 
thus lost to the nation 


Many of our children who come to class I enter school without having 
developed any kind of readiness for schooling. A study conducted by 
the NCERT showed that in the two groups of pre-sohool ohildren Who 
were tested, in Delhi, one drawn from tho urban nursery schools and 
the other drawn from the rural areas of Delhi—unoxposod to pro-school 
education, the urban ohildren wore able to name all tlio basic colours 
m the pro-school years whereas tho rural ohildren woro able to name 
only blaok, the rural ohildren found oxtromoly difficult to name pictures 
or even to tell the use of objects shown. Their concopt of number was 
also very poor Such children who are thorougldy unprepared for 
schooling cannot be expected to meet tho rigours of tho primary school 
and therefore it is no wonder that they either repeat tho class or loave 
school altogether. 


Pre-school eduoation thus should be viewed from two angles : 
(1) it provides maximum enrichment when development is at its fast¬ 
est and thus ensures optimization of development ; and (2) it reduces 
the percentage of wastage and stagnation at the primary stage. From 
both those angles , it is obvious that this stage of education is important 
and the need for expansion of such facilities is immediate. But tho 
problem is one of finding adequate resources, It is certainly » hurdle 
but to my mmd not one which cannot be overcome. Some allocation, 
of course, wdl have to do diverted to it. Yet It need not be a stupend¬ 
ous expenditure. Ways and means oould ho thought of for redwing 
the cost of pre-sohool eduoation. Some of these could be ■ 

(1) To devise equipments out of indigenous materials, which aro 
easily available. 

(2) To involve the community in the endeavour and enlist their 
support in cash or kind for this movement. 
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(3) To train looal women through, short-term courses for teaching 
the young children, 'whenever trained teachers are not avail¬ 
able, 

In this connection the experiments of the states of Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan need particular mention. Tamil Nadu 
has successfully experimented with training local women as balwacb 
teachers Maharashtra and Rajasthan are trying out the experiment 
of running pre-schools with the aid of teachers of clasB I. The duration 
of olass I has been, shortened in these states and teachers are required 
to spend the remainder of the tune with pre-school children. 

If such methods are attempted elsewhere as well, the cost of pre¬ 
school education should not be too prohibitive. Apart from the cost 
involved, there is another question that should be looked into, namely, 
the objective of pre-school education. Very often one finds that it gets 
included undor Social Welfare Programme and there seems to be current 
a general opinion that pre-school education means only ohild caTe plus 
some musio and stories On the other hand, there is a school of thought 
which holds that pre-school education means the teaching of the 
three R’s. It is essential that one takes a firm stand and declares that 
pro-sohool education is certainly not just child care; but neither does it 
aim at the teaching of the three R’s. It should aim at a programme 
which ensures the overall development of the child, physical, cognitive, 
sooial and emotional. Every opportunity should be availed of to widen 
the experiences of children What is important is to see that the child 
understands his environment. The cognitive component should cer¬ 
tainly be high considering the fact that intellectual development Is 
Very fast at this stage. Opportunities to listen to good language, to 
Use language freely, to get a firm grip on pre-number concepts such as 
differentiating between big and small, thiok and thin, seriating in terms 
of sizes, classifying in terms of shapes, forms, eto, should form the core 
of the ourrioulum. The other aspect that should also he stressed is the 
development of desirable sooial attitudes and values To put it briefy, 
specialists m child development and pre-school education should be 
involved in planning adequately challenging programmes for the 
pre-sohoolers, It is unwise to braoket pre-sohool education with sooial 
work or sooial welfare. 

The crux of any programme in education lies in teacher education. 
This holds true in pre-sohool education as well In this respect'the Edu¬ 
cation Commission had recommended the setting-up of Pre-sohool 
Development Centres in rural areas whioh should function as the train¬ 
ing centres for the rural women. It should not only undertake 
training but should also provide facilities for parent and community 
education. This recommendation is one with a great deal of potential 
and needs careful examination 
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In view of the present problem of inadequate number of trained 
teachers, one may plan mobile nursery schools, A fully equipped van 
with all the necessary equipments and with one trained teacher may go 
and work in two or three villages for one or two hours and thus make 
pre-school eduoation more accessible for a large number of children, 
Recent experiments in other countries have shown that television is 
a Very effective medium'for pre-school education. In view of the pro¬ 
posed operation of satellite TV network, India should soon have 
enormous potentialities for expanding to set up a small cell devoted to 
the planning and preparing of TV programmes for children, Such TV 
programmes should cater to the needs of a large number of children 
Thus there are ways and means of expanding facilities for pre-school 
education, One need not have the misconception that it is exhorbitant- 
ly expensive What is immediately important is oareful planning of 
programmes and the preparation of teachers A fully trained pre-school 
teacher should receive as much remuneration as a trained primary 
teacher If this is ensured it should attract more talented teachers to 
pre-sohool education In areas where trained teachers are not easily 
available, we may employ local women after exposing them to some 
minimum training At the same time opportunities should be made 
available to those women to improve their qualifications if they so 
desired, so that in course of time they get themBelveB fully trained and 
become eligible for higher remuneration With adequate support from 
the community it should not be too difficult to make pre-school 
education available to the rest of the millions of children who could not 
otherwise obtain it, 



Effectiveness of Kindergarten Education 


Dr K, G/Desa!* 


Problem 

Comparison of levels of achievements in academic subjects and of 
developmental tasks of primary school pupils who have attended ft 
kindergarten school for two years before joining primary sohools with 
those who have not 

Introduction 


Pre-primary education has beon flourishing in India these days. 
Because of the influence of Madame Montessori who lived in Indift during 
the Second World War, B&lwadis or Balmandirs had a good start in 
Gujarat particularly. Gijubhai Badheka in Bhavnagar championed 
the cause of pro-primary education in this part of the country and as a 
result kindergarten schools of two years' duration were established in 
many oitie3 of Gujarat as early as in the thirties and have gone on 
multiplying. There is hardly any town of 10,000 population whioh 
does not havo a kindergarten school at present and many villages of 
1000 population also have one The statistics given in the Kothari 
Commission report are perhaps, a gross underestimate because there are 
a number of kindergarten sohools whioh are not registered anywhere. 
It is difficult to collect statistics of unregistered institutions, but it is 
possible that they might outnumber the registered ones at least in 
this part of the oountry. 


Most of the Balwadis, however, are poorly staffed and ill-managed. 
Their usual function is to keep ohildren engaged for about four hours a 
day in some sort of aotivity so as to free their parents from their burden, 
However, it must be said to the credit of the educated parents that they 
have felt the need for some sort of pre-primary education for their 
children, Many of them feel that the State should undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of running pre-primary sohools, The Kothari Commission has 


* Professor of Eduoation, University Sohool of Psychology, Eduoation & 
Philosophy, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 
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considered this view but lias recommended that the establishment and 
conduct of these schools be left mainly to private enterprises at present 
because of the paucity of adequate rosouroes and other priorities like 
primary education, 

This question needs to be solved academically, however. If 
pre-primary education is effective in building the foundation of education 
or in motivating the child for effective study later on, it should bo 
the responsibility of the state to make adequate provision for it since 
there is no better investment of nation’s resources than that m educa¬ 
tion. If, however, pre-primary education is not effective in preparing 
a good foundation for further education, it should be left entirely to the 
private enterprise of local authorities to provide for it. 

The present investigator wanted to find out an answer to this 
question and therefore planned an experimental study described here 
under : 

Hypothesis to be Tested 

In order to pm-point the study the following hypothesis was put 
forward : 

The levels of achievement in aoademio subjects and of developmental 
tasks to he learnt during the primary school of the pupils who 
have attended a kmdorgarten school for two years are no better than 
those of the pupils who have not attended a kindergarten school 
fcefore joining the primary school. 

In setting up this hypothesis the investigator is of the opinion that 
the things to be learnt during the primary school need a oertain maturity 
and any schooling before tho ohildien attain this maturity goes in 
vain. If this hypothesis is correct, those ohildren who have had the 
benefit of kindergarten schooling for two years should not Bhow better 
achievement in primary school subjects than those who have not 
had it, 

It is very obvious that if the achievement of ohildren reading in the 
first grade of the primary sohool is studied, those with kindergarten 
education shall show better progress than those without it . It was, 
therefore, thought advisable to study tho relative achievement of 
both types of ohildren when they reached grade IV, so that those who 
joined primary school directly may get enough time to catoh up with 
those of the other type. Grade TV is the stage when ohildren can be 
subjected to objective testing, Children below that level usually (Jo 
not take tests properly, Moreover, three years’ period is not long 
enough to wipe out the effect of two years’ pre-primary education, 
if any, And if two years’ kindergarten schooling does not have appre¬ 
ciable effect on pupil’s learning for a period of three oi four years, 
then that schooling is of not much use, 
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Plan and Procedure 

It was planned to set up two groups of pupils studying m grade 
IV matched one to one on the basis of IQb and to administer achieve¬ 
ment tests in language, social studios, science and mathematics and to 
compare their average scores on these tests. For other develop¬ 
mental tasks, it was planned to get the personality ratings by the 
teachers who had come m close contaot with theso pupils and to 
compare averages of the two groups 

As per this plan, the following procedure was adopted : 

1 Five primary schools of good standard having their o\\ n kind¬ 
ergarten classes of two years attached to them were selected 
for the investigation. One more primary school which has no 
kindergarten classes attached was also selected for the purpose. 

2. Two lists of pupils studying in grade IV in these schools (i) who 
had two years of education m the kingergarten class, and 
(ii) who did not liavo kindergarten education Were prepared. 

In the five schools with kindergarten olasses attached to them, 
only those pupils who had attended kindergarten classes of the respect¬ 
ive school were selected This was done to eliminate teacher, school 
and environment variables and to ensure that all children had the 
same teachers to teach them and the same type of environment. 

In the sixth school whioh had no kindergarten olasses of its own, 
the group oonsisted of pupils who had attended all sorts of balwadis 
and were taught by different teachers. This was done to study the 
effect of teacher, school and environment variables. 

3 All pupils of the two groups were administered J.M. Shah’s 
Gujarati adaptation of Stanford-Binet 1960 revision. This is a 
reoently adapted intelligence test standardized on Ahmedabacl 
population. 

4 Two groups ofj pupils (i) having kindergarten eduoation, and 
(ii) not having any kindergarten education wore set up .in 
each of the six schools matched one to one on the basis of IQs. 

5. Four achievement tests in Gujarati, Social Studies, Science and 
Arithmetic covering tho now syllabus introduced this year in 
grade IV, were constructed and standardized. A personality 
rating, scalo covering the remaining testable* developmental 
tasks was prepared, 

6. The four achievement tests and a handwriting soale standardiz¬ 
ed by the present investigator were administered to pupils 
of both the groups and their individual scores on tho tests 
were obtained The personality rating soale was explained to 
the teachers who had come in close contact with the pupils 
and they rated the individual pupils on the scale. 
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7. Means and standard deviations of the two matched groups 
in all the six schools were calculated. The SEs of the difference 
between the means of the two groups were calculated and the 
significance of the difference was tested by the 't 1 test. 

The Sample 

Table 1 shows the schools selected for the investigation and the 
total number of pupils of the two categories in eaoli of those sohoola 
as also the number of pupils matched one to one in the two groups. 

table 1 

Schools and the Sample of Subjects of the Investigation 

Sr No. of pupils whom 

No, Namt of the School intelligence test was Sample for experiment 

administered 




(Group A 
(with K.G.) 

Group B 
(•without 
K.G.) 

Group A 
(with K,G.) 

Group A 
(without 
K.G.) 

1. 

Nootan Vidyalaya 

20 

15 

16 

15 

2, 

Navohetau Primary 

17 

13 

10 

10 

3. 

TJnnati Kumar Maiidlr 

25 

14 

13 

13 

4, 

Saraswati Kumar Shala 

28 

15 

16 

15 

5. 

Diwnn Ballubhai 
Primary BchoOl 

15 

21 

14 

14 

0. 

H,K Experimental 
Sohool 

48 

23 

25 

25 


All these primary schools are situated in Ahmedabad oity and 
are of good standard. They are run by private trusts, .The first five 
have their own kindergarten classes of two years' duration. The last 


one is attached to a primary teachers training sohool and has no 
kindergarten classes, Some of the pupils who join this sohool had 
attended different kindergarten classes in the neighbourhood. 

Group A in the first five schools is seleoted ftom only those pupils 
who attended the kindergarten classes of the same Bohool 

TABLE 2 

Summary of Results 



No. of non¬ 
significant D 

M 


5 

5 
0 

6 
6 
3 



1 There were six pairs of equivalent groups in this investigation 
and they wore compared on achievement in four subjects. Thus there 
were twenty-four rosults, Out of these twenty-four, only three differ¬ 
ences m moan scores are found significant eitlior at ,05 or ,01 
level 

2. None of the six schools showed any significant difference bet¬ 
ween the handwriting of the two groups. 

3, In the oaso of the personality traits for which the rating scale 
was prepared, throe schools showed significant difference botween the 
two groups an d three did not show any significant difference. In two 
schools, the pupils with kindergarten education were found better on 
the rating scale, while in one school, those without kindergarten educa¬ 
tion wore found bettor. Thus the evidenco is inconclusive on the 
whole. 

Conclusion 

The evidence collected in this investigation tends to uphold the 
hypothesis with which it was begun. It is, therefore, concluded that 
the levels of achievement in aoadcmic subjects and of developmental 
tasks to be learnt during the primary school, of the pupils who 
have attended a kindergarten school for two years aro no better than 
those of the pupils who liavo not attendod a kindergarten sohool 
before joining the primary school. 

Recommendation 

As two year’s kindergarten eduoation does not help a child in most 
of his tasks in tho primary school, as found in this investigation, tho 
demand that the government should shoulder the responsibility of 
providing pre-primary eduoation does not bear academic support, 
It is not tho contention of this investigation that pre-primary educa¬ 
tion has no value. It may be helpful to the child in sooial development 
for which the results of this investigation have been inconclusive. It 
would be a better polioy to leavo pre-primary education to tho private 
enterprises. 

Limitations 

This study has been replicated in six different schools and so it has 
hardly any limitation of sampling, However, since tho intelligence tost 
was administered when the ohilclren were in grade IV, it can be argued 
that those who had two year’s schooling in kindergarten might have 
got some advantage over those who had no suoh education to score 
better on tho itoms of the intelligence test also. Theoretically, 
therefore, matohing of two groups should be done when tho children 



are old enough to join kindergarten schools 'which, is obviously not 
feasible. The test can be applied to those who join kindergarten schools 
but those -who do not are difficult to be identified for intelligence 
testing 



Effect of Pre-School Education on the 
Future Educational Development of 
Children 


Indira Malani* 


Traditional methods of education have not proved to bo effe¬ 
ctive for primary education. Possibly, the major reason for this is 
that both the ourrioula and methods prevalent in primary schools do 
not take into account the physical, social-emotional and intellectual 
needs of children. The structured atmosphere of the classroom is 
boring to the ohild and very little meaningful learning takes place in 
this aontoxt, The existing syllabus of grade one is framed in such a 
manner that it assumes that ft ohild has certain skills and has develo¬ 
ped specific precopts and concepts which are pre-requisites for building 
the educational edifice. However, these assumptions are belied by 
one close look at children in grade one, for most of them do not have 
the basic mental and emotional equipment necessary for being able to 
benefit from formal sohooling. 

There are two major approaches for tackling this problem. One 
approach would be to prepare ohildrBn during the first few months of 
grade one for formal sohooling, by providing them with social, 
emotional and intellectual experiences which would equip them to 
cope with the demands of olassroom learning situations as they exist 
today. This would necessitate a oertain amount of change in the 
present primary school set up particularly in grade one, with the hope¬ 
ful expectation that over a period of time methods of teaching children 
in the pre-schools would be oarried over to primary schools specially 
in grades one and two. The changing of the "curriculum and methods 
of Work in primary sohools is a very relevant issue, But the adoption 
of these measures would not necessarily onsure that children will realise 
their maximum potential for the simple reason that attitudes towards 


. * Reader, DEP and FE, NCEB.T, New Delhi, 
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learning and oertam conceptual frameworks have already been acqui¬ 
red before a child enters school. 

The second approach would be to expose children to a variety of 
experiences before they enter grade one as a rosult of whioh they 
develop to a point emotionally and intellectually where they would 
be able to benefit from formal schooling; in other words, first ensure 
that tiny are ready for school, and then admit them, to grade ono. 
The second approach has tho added advantage of taking children in 
hand at a younger age when educationally they are most vulnerable. 
The mounting empirical evidence points unmistakably in one direction 
that the major part of an individual's development and particularly 
intellectual development takes place before ho enters school. Ah tho 
pre-school years constitute the most important segment in intel¬ 
lectual development, there is a growing awareness of need of universal 
education beginning at least at age four if not earlier, for solving the 
seeds of motivation for academic achievement and intellectual and 
social competence 

Although adequate empirical evidenoe for the advocacy of pro- 
school education still remains to emerge, and analysis of core problems 
related to oducational development in early ohildhood and tho relevant 
studies thereof would indicate the thrust of tho available evidence. 
Some of the core problems related to pro-sohool education are as 
follows . 

1 What is the effeot of pre-school educational programmes on 
the development of intelligence and scholastic achievement, 

2. If odds seem to be strong that IQ and sohool achievement can 
be boosted, to what extent is this possible and how stable is 
the outcome 2 

3, Do these programmes have an effeot on the relationship bet¬ 
ween potential ability and actual performance 2 

4 Is it possible to effect a change in the process of achievement 
as a result of pre-school developmental stimulation pro¬ 
gramme? 

6. How do the opeil ended systems of exposuro reality dimensions 
oompare with structured experimentation processing 
strategies? How meaningful will it bo to evolvo a combina¬ 
tion of both? 

6, By providing adequate educational opportunities at the pro - 
school level will it be possible to narrow the limits of variation 
m intelligence? 

7, If pre-school instruction does not have any long term effeots, 
but has immediate value for the child in that it helpB him to 
have a better awareness of his enviornment and prepares him 
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for future schooling and social interaction, in terms of coat 
bonefits how effective will these programmes be? 

8, Should programmes for three, four and fivo years old be suit- 

■ able for them from the developmental standpoint or be an 
extension downward of programmes for children in grades one 
and two? 

These oore problems of early childhood education have been studied 
and evaluated in different frames of references. The major trends are 
as follows 

1. The advocates of genetic viewpoint argue that although en¬ 
vironmental deprivation may result in the ohild not realising 
his inherent potential, specially devised programmes for 
educational enrichment will not help the ohild in accomplish¬ 
ing over and above that potential. In the educational sphere 
this represents the maturationist line of thinking. Educational 
implication of this lino of thinking is that the school environ¬ 
ment should provide opportunities for the abilities to unfold 
themselves, .Proponents of this viow also advocate focusing 
on teaching specific skills and dovoloping educational methods 
based on other montal abilities beaidos IQ, They argue that 
teaching associative skills other than cognitive and conce¬ 
ptual skills would bo more meaningful. 

2. The second lino of thought accentuates the importance of train¬ 
ing. This approach emphasises that the business of school 
instruction is the development on cognitive and social skills. 
In the aroa of pre-sohool education this idea has been worked 
out in great detail by advooatea of a structured approach. 

3. The third stream of thought is baaed on the international ap- 
prouoh. There is evidence of iuorease in the development of 
brain structures following enrichments of early experience. 
Physical development of the brain is directly influenced by its 
information processing activities. Even disooverios involving 
DNA and RNA phenomena imply that human organism is not 
programmed to the extent that the behaviour is the outcome of 
built-in mechanisms and that it is possible to effect ohanges in 
nouro-anatomioal, ueuro-ohemioal and bio-ohemioal functions 
as a result of variation in environmental situations. In educa¬ 
tion this line of thinking implies that the job of the educator is 
to foster interaction between the child end his environment 
and nurture the oognitivo and affeotive structures whioh 
emerge as a result of organism-environment interaction. 

Several pre-sohool intervention programmes have been in vogue 
during the sixties varying in theoretioal assumptions, conceptual 
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frameworks, general plaining and. implementation techniques, length 
of intervention and the methods of follow-up testing. Within this 
divergence there is evidence of several points of convergence. These 
are as follows 

1. The earlier the intervention, the greater the gain even though 
the gains may taper off in course of time. Programmes initiat¬ 
ed for four years olds show better results as compared to pro¬ 
grammes for five year olds, 

2. The initial ability of children iB a very significant factor. 
Intervention programmes have been most effective with child¬ 
ren who are moderately affected as a result of environmental 
deprivation 

Comparison of different curricula groups in carefully designed 
studies indicate no differences in the achievements of children 
of different groups and makes one wonder how meaningful is 
the quest for specific curricula for pre-schoolers? 

4 , All effective prc-school intervention programmes have emphasiz¬ 

ed language development and provision of a rich environment 
where interaction is stimulating to the child. This oalls for a 
measure of individualization of instruction for bringing about 
an inorease in the child's overall educability. 

5 After a child has been motivated) language development sti¬ 
mulated and interaction established with the environment) 
pteoise techniques of work are required to sustain the initial 
gains. 

In the current researoh Btudies in pre-sohool education one comes 
by over-statements and mis-statements by zealous advocates of pre- 
sohool intervention programmes on the one hand and genetic heredita¬ 
bility of mental ability on the other, For proving the point that pre¬ 
school instruction has lasting effeots upon mental growth and 
development, evidence based on longitudinal studies is required. 

However, in the absence of this kind of evidence the data provided 
by intervention programmes indicates that even if pre-school education 
may not succeed in raising the IQ, it oertainly enhanoes readiness for 
schooling and promotes achievement by providing conditions for satis¬ 
factory learning where the ohild develops the ability to engage in 
self-instructional activities 

It may not be possible to have pre-school In very large numbers 
due to financial difficulties, But there are other ways of reaching the 
pre-sohooler in his home and community It is imperative that 
during pre-sohool years human feeling and learning be viewed as 
inseparable - As Piaget has put it very aptly there is evidenoe of ele- 



merits of feeling even in tlia application of striotest logic Methods of 
eduoatnag the pre-soliool child and evolving strategies for the samo. 
need to he viewed in the frame-work of learning being both on emotional 
and intellectual experience. 



Community Involvement in Pre-School 
Education 


Mina Swaminathan* 


I. Reasons lor Community Participation m Pie-School Education 

1 Educational importance of this period of life : Recent studies 
have clearly demonstrated the developmental importance of the first 
eight years of life, especially the first five years, and their vital 
educational significance, At the same time, it is unlikely , in view 
of the vast dunonsions of the problem, that the State oan v provide 
sufficient resources for tins in the foresenble future and hence the need 
to raise community resources, 

2 The nature of the curriculum : As there are no set subjects 
at this oge, but a curriculum based on developmental experiences, 
all kinds of articles can bo usod as educational media, provided they 
are well handled. Hcnco, inexpensive equipment and supplies can 
be provided through community collection and donation drives. 

3, Importance of interaction with adutls : Not only is the quality 
of tcachors important for correct development at thiB age, but so 
also is suitable interaction with adults in the home, especially 
parents Parent involvement and paient education are vital re¬ 
view of the dominant role of home and community in child develop¬ 
ment at this stage, and hence parents must be reaohed by all possible 
avenues, 

4 Social change focussed on the pre-school ; The parent education 
programmes can become the basis for widening programmes of social 

. change and social action 

5 Concern of the wider community ; Community cooperation ib a 
wider term than parent cooperation, and allows for the participation 
of all members, of the community, some of whom may have special 
skills to offer The broader definition enriches the programme. 
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n. Community Pre-School Programmes in Urban Areas 

The programme oan he baaed on the following principles : 

1 Volunteer services : In the urban areas, we can draw upon the 
services of a large number of educated women, with under¬ 
utilised time, talent and skills. Good organisation is the key¬ 
note for the mobilisation of the Bervioes of thiB group. The 
quality of teaching and the effectiveness of the professional 
teacher oan he strengthened by training volunteers to perform 
a variety of specified tasks, These people may either work 
as volunteers, in which case not only educated unemployed 
women, but students will also be available under the National 
Social Service Scheme Or, they may be given more intensive 
training as paraprofessionals, and given employment and modest 
honoraria The ohoioe would depend on the fund-raising 
abilities of the organising agency, among other things. Volun¬ 
teers and paraprofessionals would assist the core professional 
teaoher in any case. 

2. Low-cost equipment : Large amounts of used toys, games, edu- 
oational materials, and also household articles, waste materials 
eto, would he available Besides imagination and resourceful¬ 
ness, it needs understanding of the developmental needs of the 
young ahild and training and skill to design, assemble, and 
oonstruat the neoessary items of equipment at minimum oost, 
using waste materials, and improvising oheap substitutes wher¬ 
ever possible. Publication of guides for the preparation of low- 
oost equipment would he helpful in enabling both professional 
and volunteer staff to understand the processes involved and 
to produce good results, Such publications can be undertaken 
based on the work already done m this area. 

3. In-service training and supervision : Because of the dependence 
on volunteers, paraprofessionals and improvised equipment, 
it is very important that the programme be worked out and 
olosely supervised by professional staff at every Btage. Besides 
brief orientation oourse3 for Volunteers, there must be regular 
arrangements to bring them together, disouss and review 
problems, and provide further guidance. Similarly, besides 
the regular staff improvement programmes for the core pro¬ 
fessional staff, there must also be provisions to guide the teaoher - 
in working with volunteers and using them in the best ways. 

4. Other community participation . This would inolude parent 
education programmes, fund-raising, and publicity and also 
participating in the management of the school. 
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Problems 

The main problems would centre around the following : 

1, Volunteer service a - Selecting, orienting and coordinating 
the volunteer, arranging for regular review, reorientation and 
evaluation, maintaining continuity and interest, keeping up 
morale and arranging for suitable rewards, integrating volunt¬ 
eers into the programme, job descriptions, staff-volunteers 
relationships are some of the problems which would need careful 
study, planning and management. 

2. Professional guidance : TliiB is neoessary for initiating pro¬ 
jects, equipping the school, and guiding both teaohers and volun- 
unteers It can be done partly through suitable literature, 
and partly through short courses and occasional supervisory 
visists This is necessary if the pre-sohools are not to degenerate 
into mere child-minding centres, but become educationally 
worth-while institutions 

m. Community Pre-School Programmes in Rural Areas 

The special features of community pre-aohool centres in the rural 
areasf would be : 

1, Staffing by paraprofessionala : This would involve selecting 
and training looal women with very little formal eduoation, 
and following up .with regular in-Bervice guidance, and refresh¬ 
er courses at regular intervals. Volunteers services may be 
used, if available, 

2. Low-cost equipment . More dependence will have to bo placed 
on designing and preparing simple improvisod equipment using 
locally available labour and materials, and adopting indigenous 
materials and ideas as far as possible 

3 Community sponsorship : Local resources in cash and kind 
must be raised for partially meeting the needs of equipment, 
and where possible for paying honoraria to the paraprofossion- 
al staff. Community resources in the form of labour and mater¬ 
ials would bo especially helpful in building up nutrition pro¬ 
grammes aB this leads to much informal edueation 

4, Mufti-agency service : The assistance of various technical 
and professional services and departments must bo brought 
together to make the pre-school the focus for an integrated 
programmes for the health, welfare, and edueation of the pre¬ 
school child. The assistance will be in training, in-servioe 
guidance, and providing requisite materials and guidance for 
health, nutrition and education programmes 

While this scheme will have many advantages such as low oost 
saving of time and resources, local involvement, stability and adapta 



tion to local needs, it will also present certain special difficulties and 
problems Besides those mentioned earlier in connection with urban 
programmes, three special areas will be briefly considered here 

1. Community leadership ; The main problem is the development 
of a community leadership which is at the same time, strong, Btable, 
skilled and interested enough to sustain the programme effectively 
over a long period Initial motivation is important, so abo is the Bort 
of guidance received from the external agencies involved which can 
do much to bind together and tram the group to work effectively to¬ 
gether. The usual dangers of local vested interests must also he guard¬ 
ed against. 

2. Programme quality : When working with staff of low educational 
qualifications, limited vision and brief training, the greatest danger 
is of dilution of quality The length and intensity of the initial train¬ 
ing period, the frequency and intensity of subsequent supervision 
and the frequency and regularity of refresher courses and other 
stimulating and enriching experiences are very important in maintaining 
standards. It is well to he prepared for an unusually high ratio of 
supervisory time and staff 

3. Parent education : This must begin by convincing parents 
of the value of pre-sohool education, and this can be done only by 
demonstrating the effects on ohildren. Effects will he negligible unless 
the educational content of the programme is good and hence this is 
another vital reason for stTeBsing the quality of the programme. At 
the same time, the pre-school can he a centre from whioh a practical 
programme of adult education radiates outward—including and begin¬ 
ning with Useful and related skills and crafts such as health aud 
hygiene, nutrition, mother craft and child care, etc , for mothers and 
moymg on from there. 

IV. Conclusion 

If pre-school education is to be developed on the massive scale 
required now, heavy dependence on community effort will he necessary. 
In order to succeed, it is necessary to be aware of the difficulties 
involved and to place particular emphasis on certain new approaches. 

1. One of the main tasks of Government will be to aotivato 
community organisation and mobilise community resources. ThiB impl¬ 
ies a multi-agency approach, using the techniques, insights and methods 
derived from education, extension, social work, etol, in order to 
provide the leadership base necessary for tlus development, Multi¬ 
disciplinary approach at the academic and planning level is equally 
important. 

2. The second major task of Government will be to provide for 
the training of various kinds of personnel and to encourage a flexible 



approach in their use, The personnel would inolude supervisory and 
extension staff, full-time teachers, part-time workers, volunteer assist¬ 
ants and paraprofessionals The ways in whioh the services of these 
various personnel could he combined may vary from project to project. 

Educationally speaking, if the most preoious years are not to be 
wasted, community participation must seek to fill the gaps, Thia 
participation can itself be a form of social action, leading to further social 
change. It can set up new patterns of interaction which enrich child, 
family and community, and thus become a true educational prooess, 
educating both teacher and the taught. 



Relevance of Basic Education to Contemporary 

India 


Da. Salamatullah* 


It is only appropriate for the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training to organise a National Seminar on Primary and 
Work-oriented Eduoation as a part of the oelebrationB for the Inter¬ 
national Education Year For, primary eduoation is now reoognized 
as a birth-right of the oitizen in all civilized countries of the world. 
Further, primary eduoation is looked upon as a necessary condition of 
growth and development in all fields of national life. The idea of the 
National Council to hold the seminar on this theme is all the more com¬ 
mendable because it is intended to highlight the Gandhian values and 
their importanoe in the field of primary education For, it was Gandhiji 
who was initially responsible for the formulation of the concept of Basic 
eduoation—an eduoation whioh waB later accepted as the national 
pattern of primary education both by the Central and State govern¬ 
ments in our country 

It is, therefore, quite in plaoe ta point out briefly the role Basic 
eduoation was to play in the Gandhian soheme of thingB Gandhiji 
visualized a world order whioh should be free from exploitation and 
violenoe, so that brotherhood of man may prevail and man may realise 
himself both spiritually and physically The greatest obstacle in achiev¬ 
ing such a world order, according to him, was the concentration of 
political and economic power, He saw that the only remedy of the ills 
from whioh the contemporary world was suffering lay in re-establishing 
autonomous village republics, These idyllic institutions could put 
man again on his feet, Here each one would work for all and all for 
each. It would demand bread labour from everyone. Self-suffioiency 
would be the keynote of such an organization. Thus, the door of ex- 
ploitation and the resultant human degradation and violence would be 
dosed forever. Service rather than self-aggrandizement would he the 
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motive force for the individual's endeavour. ‘Plain living and high 
thinking' would be the motto of such a society. In short, it would pave 
the way for establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Gandhiji envisaged education which would be consistent with bis 
philosophy as outlined above. Accordingly, the aim of education 
should be to draw out what is best in the individual, that is, to help him 
to gorw to his fullest status in all respeots—body, mind and spirit 
Gandhiji believed in the innate potentialities of man. The task of 
education is only to provide suitable conditions fox the unfoldoment of 
these potentialities He condemned the prevalent system of education 
as not only wasteful but positively harmful; for it exorcises a oripling 
effeot on physical, mental and spiritual growth of ohildren and youth. 
He would oharaoterise what goes on in our schools and colleges as a 
training in literaoy rather than education, and to him literacy was not 
the end, not even the beginning of education. 

Gandhiji advocated that the aim of education, namely, all-round 
development of the individual, can be achieved only when it is imparted 
through a village oraft in suoh a way as to pay its own cost. He 
oalled it self-suffioeienoy of education. Ohildren should be made to 
realize from the very beginning that real honest work is an obligation. 
They owe it to. themselves and to the community they belong to. So 
they should he active participants in the ©duoational endeavour which 
is intended to improve the quality of living, and that they are not solely 
at the reoeivmg end but are also contributing their mite to the collective 
pool. He would argue that unless individuals learnt to pull their own 
weight, to produce what they need for their own use, they cannot resist 
the temptation of pressing others into their service by book and orook. 
If wo wish to do away with the tendency of living like parasites on the 
labour of others, we havo to cultivate in men respect for labour from 
their early childhood And this cannot be achieved in any other 
way but by initiating them, while they are young, into the world of 
work into activities whioh are directly concerned with producing the 
necessaries of life. This will tend to create a sense of confidence and 
an.attitude of servioe among the rising generation. Thus educated 
ohildren are likely to grow up mto men and womon who will bo at 
peace both with themselves and the world. 

To Gandhiji, it was not a matter of oxpedienoy but a matter of 
conviction that education must be self-sufficient. This was the only 
kind of education which would fit into his soheme of things, conform 
to his world-viow and help to bring into being the type of society, 
he envisaged not only for the Indian people hut for the whole mankind. 
Gandhiji envisaged that th© craft-centered education would, consequent¬ 
ly enrich the rural life by raising a generation of young mon and women 
dedicated to the ideal of community development Thus, the present 
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trend of migration of rural youth to cities would be restricted and the 
process of urbanization retarded and the attendant evils of over¬ 
crowding avoided. In short, this kind of education would solve many 
of the sooio-ooonomio and political problems of the modem age, 

Gandhiji pleaded for village orafts to be made an integral part of 
education not only to train students in skills and techniques of product- 
ion but also to develop them intellectually and socially. All the pro¬ 
cesses of a craft should bo used to promoto what is known as scientific 
attitude in the Btudont That is, he should not learn the tricks of the 
trade, in a moohanioal fashion, On the contrary, he should try bo dis¬ 
cover the why and wherefore of oaoh process, and also ao quire all know¬ 
ledge related and relevant to it, Here what is important is that the 
knowlodge gained by the learner must be moaningful to him, that is, 
it must answer the needs felt by him in the oourse of executing a given 
piece of craft work. The quantum of knowledge, as suoh is, therefore, 
not so important as its functionality, This is m contradiction to 
the general praotiae of stuffing the mind of the student with a large 
body of unrelated information whioh ho will probably never use in life 
after he completes his formal education, and the most part of which he 
will forget shortly after leaving the school. 

Another thing which Gandhi]i greatly emphasized was that eduoation 
must be closely related to sooiety-—sooiety not in abstraction but a 
particular sooiety, a community of living people among whom the ohild 
moves about and lias his being. The sohool should seek to accelerate 
the process of socialization whioh bogins in the family and goes on in the 
proximate oom.mun.ity. The craft and other social and cultural activi¬ 
ties organized in the sohool could serve this purpose as well. Virtues 
like cooperation, mutual understanding, servioe, freedom and discipline 
need to be cultivated through such programmes. The school should be 
a real community institution, Nob only are the sohool and the commu¬ 
nity to maintain olose oontaots between tliemselvcB, but they should 
strive to strengthen and improve each other. The community ought 
to make the necessary resources—both human and material— 
available to the school for its efficient functioning The school," in 
turn, should take initiative and extend its cooperation in all the welfare 
programmes of the community, suoh as, health and cleanliness cam¬ 
paigns, literacy drives, agricultural operations like manuring, sowing, 
harvesting, etc. Thus thoir mutual holp and support would constantly 
effoot improvement in the art of living. 

This is, m short, what Gandhiji meant by Basic education. But 
a host of questions may be asked ■ Is it a realistic propostion or a 
mere utopian formulation 2 Is decentralization of eoonomio and 
political power desirable, even if it 'would bo brought about by some 
’ miracle 2 Is industrialization in itself an evil and the machine a devil, 
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and,8o on. It is not possible to answer these and suoh other questions 
once for all. But one thing seems to he cloar that progress of science 
and technology and their use in large-scale production are irrevocable, 
The fruits of man's genius—discoveries and inventions— cannot be 
thrown over-board, just bacause they have been frequently misused 
For, this may look like throwing the baby with tho bath-water, In our 
desperation, we need not attempt to put the wheel of history in the re¬ 
verse gear. In the first place, such an attempt is bound to be inffuctu- 
ous, and seoondly, this would be unwise. 

It should not be beyond man's ingenuity to devise ways and means 
to keep the foroes unleashed by the development of soienoo and industry 
under his control What is needed is the organized social aotion. 
People can certainly free themselves from the strangle-hold of powers 
that use science and technology for their selfish ends and against the 
interest of the common man. People oan aohieve this, by means of 
concerted aotion and come into their own Then, the large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation need not bo a source of alienation for tho working people. 
For all could work together and enjoy tho fruits of their labour collect¬ 
ively In such a social system, the machine instead of being master 
of man would become his faithful friend; instead of damping his spirit 
it would stimulate his creativity; instead of inciting his greed it would 
guide him towards his social responsibility Then education need 
not shun the use of machine and modern techniques while preparing 
students for life and stiok to the simpler village crafts, 

The validity of the underlying assumptions of the Gaudhian world¬ 
view may he called into question and the future may not be on the side 
of his ‘scheme of things. But his basic pnnoiple of education, is, 
by and large, incontrovertible today, Now the enlightened public 
opinion is in favour of looking upon education as an instrument of 
social change, Education as an organized undertaking has to fulfil 
the needs of the emerging sooioty An inescapable corollary of this 
principle is that the productive work must be placed at the very centre 
of tho educative prooess, 



Promotion of Gandhian Values in Indian 
Education 


Da. M. T. Ramji+ 


During tub Gandlii Contenary Year (2 October 1968—2 October, 
1969/February, 1970) tho significance and relevance of the Gandhian 
values to our modern times was emphasized by sovcral eminent thinkers, 
educationists and public men belonging to different walks of life through¬ 
out the world in various seminars, symposia and meetings organised 
for the purpose, For example, the Gandhi Contenary International 
Seminar on the ‘Relevance of Gandhi to Our Time 1 held in New Delhi 
from 30th January to 6 February, 1970 issued a statement in which 
the following significant observations were made : 

"Whatever bo the precise shape of the social order or the political 
and eoonomio set-up of the future, the human valueB whioh he (Gandlii) 
stressed will always remain at the core of the good life—tolerance, 
oompassion, love, justice and oo-operation, These are not new values; 
they have been baBio to the thought of most groat religious and secular 
thinkers. What was new in Gandhi were some of the methods 
and techniques whioh he experimentally developed to make these values 
operative in contemporary life, in spite of the very unfavourable 
conditions that prevailed. It is particularly to these methods and 
techniques that people interested in Gandhian thought shoidd turn 

their attention.Gandhi has given us the idea of Baiso education 

whioh seeks to utilise the eduoative value of productive work, carried 
out in a cooperative sooial oontext, not merely aB a better and 
psychologically more suitable method of education but as a means of 
ultimately developing a non-violent society based on respect for work 
and workers, That is why he described education as "the spearhoad 
of a silent sooial revolution”. It may be also mentioned that the 
National Seminar on Gandhian Values in Indian Education oonvened by 
Union Ministry of Education and Youth Services at Sevagram during 
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February 9 to 11,1970 came to some of the following major conclusions' 

“During the last three decades, the significance and relevance of 
' Gandhian values to a reform of Indian oduoation has come to ho 

recognized, but these values have not yet boon reflected m 
actual practice m millions of classrooms in the country,' 1 ' 

1, The ultimate objective which Gandhi had in view was the evolu- 
tin of a non-exploitative, non-violent sooioty conducive to the welfare 
of all To this end, it is essential to emphasize three fundamental 
values in education, namely : 

(a) the dignity of manual labour through the ubo of work as part 
of the educational programme ; 

(b) a sense of social awareness and social responsibility through 
the involvement of students and teachers in meaningful pro¬ 
grammes of community service and 

' t (o) the promotion of a secular outlook or Sanvadharma Samabhava, 
through an understanding of the fundamental unity of all 
religions. 

2 Suitable .programmes should be developed to realize these values 
which should cover all stages of eduoation and be varied and flexible 
to suit loaal conditions and available skill and resources. 

During the last decade, the signifioanoe, soundness and relevance 
of the Gandhian values to a reform of primary oduoation in India has 
come to be ronognized by several educationists as well as by the 
Education Commission (1904-66), It may be said that the Gandhian 
values have been reflected to some extent m sonro primary schools in 
the different states in their various ounicular and oo-ourrioular program¬ 
mes, but these values have not been reflected effectively in actual 
practice in many of primary schools in the different states in our 
country. By and large, many primary schools throughout the Oountry 
lay one-sided emphasis on literacy and do not cater to the total 
development of the personality of the educand. 

The recent doctoral study of the Concept of Personality in the 
Educational Thought of Mahatama Gandhi by the present author has 
shown that in the Gandhian thought there iB an intimate relationship 
between education and the development of personality since Gandhiji 
considers the main aim of education as the healthy all-round develop¬ 
ment of thejbody, mind and the self (the spark of life-force) dimensions 
of the personality of the educand in order to produce harmoniously 
developed whole personalities. The identified qualities of a harmon¬ 
iously developed whole personality (Ideal personality) in the Gandhain 
thought are 

(1) Fearlessness, (-2) Truth, (3) Nou-violenoe (universal love), 
(4) Self-less Social Service, (5) Total Self-oontrol (purity), 
(6) Non-possossion (7) Detaohment, (8) Capacity to do Intelli- 
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gent productive manual work (bread labour), (9) Humility, 
(10) Simplicity , (11) Co-operation (12) Cleanliness (13) Calm¬ 
ness, (14) Cheerfulness (15) Respect for religions, (16) Palate 
. control. 

A few empirical studies have shown that the pupils who studied 
in the primary schools based on the Gandhian values wore superior 
to the traditional primary sohool pupils in traits suoh as forwardness, 
self-confidence, emotional maturity, serious-mindedneBs and truthful¬ 
ness, honesty, originality, co-operation, leadership, reliability and local 
knowledge. Observational studios of the behaviours of primary school 
pupils involved in curricular and co-onrricular programmes baaed on 
the Gandhian values have shown that such programmes provided situa¬ 
tions for tho development of the following ton personality traits . 
(i) cleanliness, (ii) punctuality, (in) regularity, (iv) co-operation , 
(v) leadership, (vi) honesty, (vii) helpfulness, (viii) curiosity, (ix) obed¬ 
ience, (x) self-confidence. 

In the light of the above analysis, it maybe stated that according to 
the Gandhian framo of thought the central aim of education is the 
healthy, harmonious development of the personality of tho oduoand 
in order to produce healthy, balanced and integrated personalities 
who strive to promote the evolution of a non-exploitative, non-violent, 
juster Booial order, conducive to the welfare of all. 

To the abovo end, it may be stated that it is highly desirable to pay 
special attention to tho promotion of the following Gandhian values 
in Indian primary education, namely : 

(а) Physical and mental health specially through healthy, hygienio 
living and participation in group activities and the oreation of 
democratic classroom olimate ; 

(б) The dignity of manual labour specially through the uso of pro¬ 
ductive, socially useful manual work as part of the educational 
programme ; 

(c) A sense of social awareness and social responsibility through the 
involvement of pupils and teachers in meaningful programmes of 
community service ; 

(d) Scientific attitude specially through oritioal observation of one’s 
environment and effective teaching of science ; 

(e) Secular outlook or Sarvadharma Samabhava specially through 
an understanding of tho fundamental unity of all religions ; 

if) Fearlessness, Truth, 'Non-violence, Purity and Service by 
promoting the formation of personality traits such as self-con¬ 
fidence, honesty, helpfulness, self-restraint, co-operation and 
leadership through regular participation m currioular and co- 
curricular activities and the example of the teacher. 

Suitable programmes should be developed to realize the above 
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values especially at the primary stage and these should he varied and 
flexible to suit local conditions and available resources They may, 
for instance, inolude; 

(a) classroom teaohing in the set-up of democratic climate ; 

(b) ounioular activities like chorus reading, recitation ; 

(o) community prayer ; 

(d) cleanliness programme; 

(e) programmes of community servioo; 

(f) 1 manual work like gardening, wood work, spinning, weaving and 

metal work; 

(g) co-currioular activities like games and sports, balsabha, (stud¬ 
ents assembly), celebrations of festivals and birthdays of great 
personalities and also excursions ; 

(h) loud and silent reading of stories and brief biographies of 
different religious personalities; 

(1) creative and artistic work like olaymodelling, paper and card¬ 
board work, drawing, singing, and painting 

Above, all the example of the teacher is a very important factor in 
the promotion of the Gandhian values in primary schools To quote 
Gandhiji * 

"To me religion means Truth and ahimsa or rather Truth alono 
because Truth includes ahimsa, ahimsa being the necessary and 
indispensable means for its discovery, Therefore, anything 
that promotes the practice of these virtues is a meanB for im¬ 
parting religious education and the best way to do this, in my 
opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these virtues 
in their own person. Their very association with the boys 
whether on the playground or in the classroom will give the 
pupils fine training in the fundamental virtues,” 



Gandhian Values in Education 


Dr, G, N, Haul* 


India is one of tho few countries of the world which can boast of an 
unruffled continuity from times immemorial. It faced various situations 
and challenges at different periods of life beginning with the coming of 
the Aryans to the exit of the British. The challenge of tho Aryans to 
the pre-Aryans or that of Muslims to Hindus or that of the Englishmen 
to both Hindus and Muslims produced an awareness which recognised 
tho complexity of tho situation and led to a kind of response which did 
not lead to a break with tho past and instead reinforced this continuity 
These challenges were comparatively Bimple and were confined to poli¬ 
tical or religious events. But the challenge now is of a different pattern 
It is tho challenge of reacting to a philosophy whioh undermines the 
human spirit and over-rates his intellect. 

This challenge oomeB mainly from the West and its science. The 
soientifi .0 revolution, as we know, originated in Western Europe. How 
and why it originated and developed as it did in the West is interesting 
but cannot be discussed here, Suffice it to Bay, it had much to do with 
the philosopphy whioh the West was developing prior to this revolution, 
The challenge consequently comes both from this philosophy and tho 
kind of science that it has and continues to develop 

Science, as Buch, has much to itB credit. It has suooeeded in limit¬ 
ing disease and minimising human pain and suffering, It has built up 
human moralo. Man now ventures to challenge dogma, superstition 
and authority. He can think and feel freely and this has helped him to 
pull down tho walls of prison and slavery. It has roduoed his manual 
drudgery and given him leisure. Wo are now looking forward to now 
developments in cybernetics-computation and automation—to relieve 
him of mental drudgey. Today an average man has more leisure than he 
ever had. He also has far more material comforts than he ever had, 
In faot Borne countries of the West have become really affluent. Most 
people there have all that man could aspire for In faot many a com- 
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mon man thore enjoys more amenities than kings and princes did in 
reoent years. 

But what is the other side of the picture Western science and its 
handmaid, the industry, developed without a social conscience It 
has and continues to invent tho most destructive instruments of war. 
Historically it induced the West to go abroad and enslave the lesB deve¬ 
loped peoples and create oolonial empires. It induced them to develop 
a new morality under which they exploited men/women and children 
of the weaker sections of the humanity, so that they could feed their 
own better Half of the human world was thus condemned to a life of 
hard toil, poverty, disease, slavery and helplessneBB for generation, It 
induced the Governments also to develop a brand of morality which 
created and justified inequality amongst nations. It authorised per¬ 
secution and repression of those who asked for freedom or equality. It 
exterminated some cultures and improviBhed many more. It led them 
to get hold of the land of others and render the natives as foreigners 
in their motherland. It led to apartlued where man still cannot claim 
equality with man. It has given to the West and now to the East the 
philosophy to work for material affluence, multiply needs, work for 
the satisfaction of these and croation of more. For this purpose it has 
all along exploited not only the time and life of weaker sections of huma¬ 
nity but ako the tongueless Nature. It haB boon a proud slogan of the 
West to "oonquer nature”. And in this proud conquest it haB destroy¬ 
ed much that is lovable, beautiful and in many ways essential for man’s 
survival itself. We have already succeeded in polluting water, air and 
space "Thore is dreadful contamination and poisioning of rivers, 
oceans, shores by cities Beverage and water from tennanos and chemical 
plants. There is shocking contamination of the air by smoke from factor¬ 
ies, fall out from explosion of atomic bomb and m large industrial 
cities the discharged vapours from motor vehicles”. 1 

There is rise in orime and juvenile delinquency There is revolt 
against established traditions and value system. Man has become a 
mere biologioal entity—he is no longer a wife, a husband , a brother or 
sister and so on Tho society m many parts of the world iB becoming 
permissive—a society whoso ideal is a return to nature in tho image 
perhaps of the oommune or commonwealth of street dogs. This sooiety 
undoubtedly lives as near to nature aB possible. In this it has no hypo¬ 
crisy whatever, Its members can stage the sexual act with any other, 
anywhere Trade and business have developed scientific method^ to 
create needs and exploit the pocket of man than serve his need. The 
pharmacologist bo organises his market that he sells the most needed 
life saving drug at the highest price. The most competent physician 

1. The Emerging World, Chapter by Bichard B. Gregg, p. 76 
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ia available not to those who neod him moat, but to those who can pay. 
It may be that the physician does wish to serve him also who needs 
him most but we have created the condition that he juBt cannot He iB 
governed by his needs, not by the values of hiB profession, The 
politician professes nobel ideals but as soon as .it suits him he can 
change his colour. His behaviour is typified by the slogan ‘‘Aya Ram, 
Gaya Ram” and so about other professions and vocations. 

A crime which the Western science oould be accused of is that man, 
and particularly the weaker man, has to live in perpetual fear. Those 
who know science more are more powerful to destroy man. Nations 
of world are m perpetual guard against one another and eaoh one in 
its own way, is trying to outdo the other. 

There indeed is a kind of peace today in the world. But ia this peace 
born of human wisdom and love for man and nature 1 ? No, it is not 
peace. It is the grim silence of humanity brought about by the dread¬ 
ful fear of getting annihilated in the event of war or miscalcidation 
about war. 

There is yet another orime which the West committed. In its 
enthusiasm to ‘‘educate” the non-west, it undermined its genius and 
imposed its own philosophy and system of education wherever it 
established its empire. Its heavy hand was heavier than the leveler. 
The result is that today it is the educational system of the West, 
its value pattern and system of thought that are dominating the 
entire world. The rioh variety that you oould otherwise find has 
disappeared. It has been razed down to dull uniformity. The native 
modes of thought, however, strange, grotesque, even ‘uncivilized’ 
could yet be unique. One of the worst criticisms of democracy as 
practised by the West during the last two centuries is that to the non- 
West it has been totalitarian at its best It has destroyed variety and 
valued uniformity. 

Such is panorama of world situation and its foxoes that India is 
facing. During the British time the response to it was varegated 
Some admired the British ways of life and started living it. They 
looked down upon all that was Indian, its dress, modes of thought, 
religion, religious books, art, literature, oulture, eto, There were 
others, both Indians and foreigners including the British, the French 
and the Germans who looked into the arts and literature of India and 
found it comparable with any in the world. Their efforts prepared the 
way and ultimately led to Indian Renaissance. More and more scho¬ 
lars began to study and interpret Indian literature and produced an 
array of distinguished Indians in all walkB of life. This period waB one 
of the most creative in India in the recent centuries. It restored con¬ 
fidence to the depressed and much abused spirit of India and gave it a 
new appreciation of the world and of its own culture and literature and 
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whispered into its ears the role that it could play in enriching human 
life, The immediate fruit of this reaction was the political movement in 
the country and the emergence of Nehru-Gandhi Era. The Indian res¬ 
ponse to the West was typified by those two great Indians, The essen¬ 
tial India asserted itself through Gandhi. His ooncept of human deve¬ 
lopment, science, industry, technology, economics, administration, 
individual rights and obligations—all wore basod on mostly his under¬ 
standing of the Indian way of life, He was not opposed to science or 
material. But he was certainly oonoerned about human freedom. He 
did not want man to become the slave of another man or the maohine. 
He was in the truest tradition of Indian culture, opposed to equating 
man, his intellect To him the spirit of man was greater than this 
intellect and he called this spirit his “inner-voice”. To rationalists it 
may be a dangerous dogma, but it is there, However, thiB assertion 
cannot be road in isolation. It has to be read and understood in tho 
context of the Indian concept of the “good man”, 

He had a wonderful grasp of the Indian situation, its poverty, its 
muoh abused spirit, its hurt pride, its filth and dirt and squalor, its 
suporstition, its communal problem and many other ills of its sooial, 
economio and political life He was also aware of the technological 
scientific and economic philosophies of the weBt. But he drew solutions 
to Indian problems from the Indian situations and the Indian thought, 
Some of the concepts that he drew on were . tho concept of man, the 
universal; the concept of self-sacrifice, Ahimsa and love for man and 
nature. Nehru’s approach was different, He was a great intellectual 
and had a clear grasp of the growth of scienoe and technology and the 
good it could do to humanity including India, He was, therefore 
anxious and in a hurry to rebuild India. His idealism arose from his 
Indian decent but his approach was determined by the rationalism of 
the west. When the two, Gandhi and Nehru, functioned together, it 
was an ideal team for India. The spirit of India and the rationalism 
of the West fused in the work of the two and provided a sound basis 
for Indian thought, Unfortunately Gandhi was murdered and there 
was none to replace him. Nehru was left alone and the Indian thought 
again became unbalanced. Gandhi wanted to develop man. Bereft 
of his influence, Nohru began to make him oomfortable In truth 
Gandhi and Nehru held diametrically opposite views on many funda¬ 
mental issues and yet they were so dose to each other. Nehru almost 
worshiped Qapdhi and called him a magician who could transform a 
sleeping nation into a nation on the march. Gandhi loved Nehru 
and made him his heir. But never did a disciple so quickly and so 
effectively damage the ideology of his master than Nehru did 
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Now to all intents and purposes we are rebuilding the West on the 
soil of India We certainly have not done much in this direction 
but we are on the way to it, We have begun to taste the fruit of 
the little wo have done during this short period of two decades. We 
are in no doubt as to what has happened to the quality of Indian and 
this must warn us against the danger that lies ahead Today, what is 
it that we value moat! Is it sense of sacrifice? Is it love for the 
fellow? Is it respoct for one’s duty? Is it concern for human dignity? 
Is it concern for values? We need not hide the answers to these ques¬ 
tions from ourselves. What we care for today is not these values, 
but power, material success and selfishness Centuries ago when 
Plato said “What is honoured in a oountry will be cultivated then” 
and so we are out to cultivate selfishness, material gain and power by 
any means. If we want to ohange and if we do not want to repeat the 
experience of the West we. have to honour a different set of values 
Years ago some American thinkers felt “If the American people honour 
wisdom and goodness as they now honour power and success the system 
of univorsal free education would be quite different from what it is 
today,” 1 I am not aware how far Americans have been able to shift 
from ‘power’ and ’success” to "wisdom and goodness” and I am not 
aware how far India finds the need. 

Gandhi developed a vision of India of his dreams. To aohieve it one 
of the stepB that he took with great enthusiasm and faith was to con¬ 
ceive the system of Basic education. The system consequently is not 
a bundle of techniques put forth by a pedagogue but the functional as¬ 
pect of a philosophy. This philosophy arose, as we have tried to see, 
in response to India's urge to re-assert itself. Some of us aooepted the 
system as firm believers m a new vision of India and some as a con¬ 
venient expedient suitable at the moment. Soon after the achievement 
of Independence and the murder of Gandhi, Nehru dominated the scene 
and he had his own vision of India. Gandhi stood for the supremaoy 
of human spirit; at lower level he stood for cottage and Bmall soale 
industry, for decentralised economy and the principle of trustee¬ 
ship in Wealth. Nehru stood for the supremacy of the intellect and 
science and at a lower level for heavy industry, comparatively centralis¬ 
ed economy and rejected the principle of trusteeship as archaic, Here 
was an obvious ideological conflict, The system of Gandhi could 
not suooeed. It became a ‘fraud'. This failure held the mirror to the 
Indian minds of the day. 

Where do we stand today? Ho we need soience and industry? 
Are we in a world whioh is all out for it, do without it,’ Is science or 
industry an evil? No, soienoe afterall is the pursuit of truth and this is 
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in the highest tradition of man’s spirit. What ails science today is 
Hot the spirit of science but the philosophy which utilizes it. Today 
we use it for the pursuit of affluence and power. Today it belongs to 
politics and economics. This is not the soience we need. We need 
science which will help us in the pursuit of higher vulueB. We want 
science to help us, know and cultivate the 'good’and not simply provide 
us with the “pleasant”. This m faot is the essence of the Gandhinn 
philosophy of life and education 

Obviously it has a potential for the growth and development of 
man and a potential for offering an alternative to the present Western 
philosophy. The soarch for an alternative philosophy is not limited 
to the East alone. The West also is in search of it Many, therefore, 
in India and abroad are drawn to this philosophy. Recently we have 
begun talking about Gandhian. values in. education. What however 
we moan by Gandhian values is something very limited. We usually 
spell them as cooperation, safai, community work and so on Theso 
activities are true of any system of education. There is nothing 
particularly Gandhian about them. But Gandhi did emphasize theso 
Basioally, however, Gandhi Stood for a particular philosophy of life 
and education. We belie Gandhi by talking about his values in 
education and not his system of education. We do not want it be¬ 
cause it does not suit ua today Yet, it is good to talk about them 
and try to implement them in the classroom because even thiB shadow 
might some day point to its substance 

This is the International Eduoation Year. It is being celebrated 
throughout the world—an august year, indeed, for all mankind 
During this year countries all over will be devoting thought to many 
aspeots of education; how to make it universal—how best to mul™ it 
productive-/ and effective and sd on. We in India are also giving 
thought to its various aspeots. We are holding seminars, conferences 
on technical education, primary and work-oriented education and, 
adult education, and so on, All this ib good but the more important and 
relevant question that the world may ask itself is • education for what? 
What is the direction, towards which the world co mm unity is going? 
And what are the ways in which each country can be enabled to identi¬ 
fy its individuality and give .expression to its true personality. The 
Wisdom of the world certainly does not lie in any one region of the world. 
And the wealth of the world is not its land, philosophy or science but 
its human variety and its potential And this variety needs to come 
to its own. 

India has during the fiftees and the sixties adopted a way of life 
whioh to some, is not the way she should have adopted. “Since India 
attained her political independence”, says Arnold Toynbee, the emin¬ 
ent historian, "India has;been on trial. While she was still- struggling 
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to win her independence she embraced Mahatma Ganhdi’B ideal 
and under his leadership she achieved her independence in the nev 
Gandhian way But the attainment of independence has brought wit! 
it greater moral ordeal than the previous struggle for it” Discussing 
some of her political problems the historian askB “Could she not make 
a new start—a Gandhian start”. It would extend the question to hex 
problems of education and repeat “Could she not make a new start—a 
Gandhian start”. The historian continues “This is a hard thing to ask 
of any nation, it is to ask a nation to rise above itself” I join the 
historian when he says “Yet this can be asked of India for in rising 
above herself, India could be rising to the spiritual level that Gandhi 
has set for her” 1 , 

Last year we held the Gandhi Centenary year. Much time and 
thought was devoted by some of the best thinkers and educationists 
to examine the relevance of Gandhian thought to modern times. 
Should the discussion and the time devoted to it and the thinking thus 
generated, not be utilised for the development of Indian thought at 
least, if not the thought of "modern times”. Should India not seize 
the golden opportunity offered by the International Education Year, 
and make known to world the essenoe of this educational philosophy. 
The world, as shown above, does stand in need of an alternative philo¬ 
sophy and would be greatful to India if it took the initiative to explain 
it, the way it should. And here is a philosophy which does offer an 
alternative to the existing incessive materialistic philosophy which 
has and continues to undermine the spirit of man and what is more, 
it has the potential to protect the man from the tyranny of man and 
enable him to live to the height of his own spirit. 

The decade of seventies, therefore, is crucial for India This 
decade - will determine what are the values dear to India and conse¬ 
quently what is the type of education she in reality desires or deserves. 


1. T )is El mar q mg World, Chapter by Arnold Toynbee, p. 244. 



Rote of Gandhian Values in Primary 
Education 


B. D, Srivastava* 


The whole educational system m India has developed into a vested 
interest of administrators, managers, teachers and politicians, This 
vested intorost wants to maintain the status-quo m sooiety and pre¬ 
vents education from becoming an instrument of social change The 
educational system in India would change only when there is a desire 
for change in tho social structure And if this change is to be affected 
through non-violent means the Gandhian values must bo introduced 
into our educational system 

At the National Seminar organised in February, 1970 at Sevagram 
on Gandhian values in Indian Education, Professor V.K R.V. Rao, 
the Union Minister for Education and Youth Services confessed that, 
“the present educational situation in India presents more or less the 
same spectacle as it obtained in 1937, when Gandhiji came out in a 
oonorete form, with his ideas of ‘educational reconstruction’. 
During these 33 years, inspite of 23 years of independence and about 
19 years of planned development, the quality of education in terms of 
self reliance, social awareness and national integration does not seem 
to have grown to any appreciable extent oven though there has cer¬ 
tainly been vast quantitative progress in terms of number of pupils 
and number and variety of educational institutions ,.. . .Education 
continues to be equated with literacy and learning and there is hardly 
any room for practical and productive work. There is little life 
giving oontaot between the school and the sooiety or between the 
currioulum and the vital activities whioh sustain life outside the school. 
It draws visible distinction between work and Btudy Work for ser¬ 
vants and study for students, Automatically, therefore, there de¬ 
velops a dichotomy between the attitude the student acquires and the 
world of reality in whioh he enters aftpr leaving his school or college," 
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Gandhiji wanted to bring into existence a non-exploitative, non¬ 
violent society in which, every body -would get equal opportunity for 
self development and self determination, This is still our objective, 
But such a society must bo founded on values of dignity of labour and 
non-possession which are opposed to the idea of centralisation of 
power and property, This is why Gandhiji advocated decentralization 
of Indian economy and village self-sufficiently and laid emphasis on 
village industries and pleaded that everjf body must do some socially 
useful work with his own hand, 

These are some of the values which Gandhiji also wantod to bo 
introduced into the educational system as well as thiB iB why he founded 
Basic Education If, therefore, we want to bring into existent e a non- 
exploitative, non-violent society we must introduce into our educational 
system the values we have failed to introduce so far 

In the National Seminar at Sevagram these were spelt out as 
follows. 

(a) the dignity of manual labour through the use of work as part 
of the educational programme 

(b) the sense of social awareness and social responsibility through 
the investment of students and teachers in meaningful pro¬ 
gramme of community servioe, and 

(o) the promotion of a secular outlook, or sarvadharma saman- 
vaya, through an understanding of the fundamental unity of 
all religions, 

The Seminar has recommended that suitable programmes should 
be developed to realise these values whioh should cover all stages of 
education and be varied and flexible to suit local conditions and avail¬ 
able skills and resources, They may, for instanoe, inolude : 

(a) safai and maintenance of campus, 

(b) participation m sowing and harvesting operations, through 
suitable adjustment of vacations; 

(c) participation m productive work m agricultural operations in 
the sohool, family farms or the neighbourhood; 

(d) teaching of orafts; 

(e) cultivation of hobbies ; 

(f) adoption of new methods of teaching whioh provide opportuni¬ 
ties for work with hand to the maximum extent possible in 
every subject , 

(g) establishing dose oontaotB between the educational institutions 
and community through programmes of mutual servioe and 
support , 

(h) participation in programmes of relief in times of famine, flood, 
epidemics and other natural calamities , 

(i) beginning the school day by an assembly with Bilent and/or 
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ioommon prayer and proyision for teaching of moral and social 
values ; 

(j) orgamsing suitable programmes of adult education, including 
the spread of literacy ; and 

(k) involvement of students in programmes whioh -will train 
them m responsibility 

4- minimum programme of notion on the above lines should be 
drawn up and introduced in all institutions, involving students in its 
planning and implementation! In addition, encouragement, recogni¬ 
tion and some speoial assistance should be available to institutions 
wliioh develop the programme in depth and with a sense of dedication. 
It is desirable to launoh pilot projects in selected districts (at least one 
in each State) where the programmes could be developed intensively. 

The programme should be introduced both in urban and rural areftB. 
In view of the speoial problems involved, the Ministry of Education 
and Youth Services may set up a Study Group to make concrete 
proposals for their introduction in urban areas. 

3. These programmes have an obvious significance at the primary 
stage on whiah about‘70 million, children are involved, most of whom 
are not likely to proceed beyond that stage 

These programmes need not be confined only to the school oampus. 
Rather, they should extend to the community aB a whole. 

4. At the secondary stage, the programmes of work-experience 
should be highlighted. Every effort should bo made to link them 
with the developmental efforts going on in the neighbourhood, so 
that the students get a sense of meaningful participation in nation 
bui'dmg activities. 

6 At the university stage, the national service programme should 
be generalised. Besides, pilot projects to attach workshops or farms 
to selected institutions shou’d bo introduced. 

0 It is essential to produce bookH for children to teach Sarvadharma 
Samanvaya. Vmobaji was requested to guide the preparation" of such 
books and he has agreed These should bo translated and published 
in all the languages 

7. All students should be introduced to the life and message of 
Mahatma Gandhi through suitable courses, In addition, there should 
be appropriate facilities, at the university stage, for those who 
desire to study his message in depth. 

8. The success of these programmes will largely depend upon the 
efficiency and proper orientation of teacher training institutions, the 
quality of leadership provided by the state education departments, 
and the extent to which tho programme booomes a movement under¬ 
taken by the community of teachers themselves They shoul 
therefore, receive adequate attention on a priority basis, 



A The realisation of Gandhian values in education needs an elastic 
and dynamic system of education for its proper development Simul¬ 
taneous attempts should, therefore, be made to reduce the rigidities of 
the present system and to permit greater elasticity in curricula and 
examinations. 

10, The efforts of the eduoational system to .realise these values 
will need support from parents and tho community in general- An 
appropriate Loka Shikshana (Social education) programme to this end 
should, therefore, be simultaneously developed 

The purpose of this paper is to bring to the notice of this Seminar 
the nursings and recommendations of the National Seminar on Uandh- 
lan Values in Education and to plead for their immediate implementa¬ 
tion. 



Towards an Indian Philosophy of Primary 
Education 


Db. B, P, Singh* 


Relevance ol a Philosophy 

Bbidom i 5 ever , has any philosophy relevance apart from the social 
milieu in which it is propounded. In other words, there cannot he a 
philosophy of life (or its part) independent of the time, place and the 
purpose for which it was given birth. There Bhould be some factors 
common before a philosophy is found equally meaningful for two or 
more different types of peoples, For instance, the existentialist 
philosophy or some of its various ramifications could be found equally 
applicable to India, as abroad, since the conditions governing its 
birth were not much different in pre-war Europe and the modem 
India. This, however, does not presuppose its universal acceptance 
in either place as human beings rarely concur on intellectual 
matters In faot, philosophies may oven be still-born in societies 
where no one is prepared to aooept them, other than their originators. 
Therefore, a relevant philosophy is : 

(a) Meaningful to a group of individuals whose state of mind, about 
the ohjeots of bfe they wish to achieve, it reflects, 

(b) And also, it has tho potential to he achioved in life, 

The Indian Context 

Applied to primary education the above discussion Bhould lead us 
to state that India’s primary education must have a philosophy dis- 
tinot from those where conditions of life oro different from us, For 
instance, neatness in habits has a dibtmct connotation in England 
which is not true of India. Therefore, at tho conceptual plane each 
teachable concept has to he redefined in the Indian context. And 
this is what I mean by an Indian philosophy of primary education. j 
Each concept, decided on a priority basis, has to he made logically 
dear to' the child 
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Another important consideration while talking about the philoso¬ 
phy of Indian primary education Bhould bo the social milieu in which 
this education has to be offered. Considering the texture of our 
society this philosophy must clearly reflect the rural and urban diff¬ 
erences and the extent to which both thoBe could be lumped together. 
The tremendously important problems of Indian life are social and 
regional integration, commitment to the Indian way of bfe, economic 
development of the country etc. And they must be clearly reflected 
in this stage of oduoation and its goals. It may also he mentioned 
here that in India even primary education is a luxury for the majority, 
for the bare means of subsistence are non-existent for the most. 
That is, this education besides being a constitutional obligation should 
be made to appear intrinsically valuable &1bo, because in other 
developed economies this goal is unnecessary now It further moans 
that the goals of primary education that we may fix now will not hold 
good for all times to come, i.e., their relevance is to a large extent 
governed by the relative eontexual framework they are placed in. 
It is interesting to note what the Education Commission says about 
the targets of Primary Education because as I viow it they have 
attached a distinct Indiannoss to thiB problem : 

"Wo shall now proceed to discuss another highly significant pro¬ 
gramme of eduoational reconstruction, namely, the fulfilment of the 
directive prinoiplo contained in Artiolo 46 of the Constitution, that the 
State should strive to provide free and oompulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 years. ThiB was to have been achieved 
by I960. But in view of the immense difficulties involved such aB 
lack of adequate resouroes, tremendous increase in population, rosist- 
tanoe to the education of girls, large numbers of children of tho back¬ 
ward classes, general poverty of the people and the illiteracy and 
apathy of parenta, it was not possible to make adequate progress in 
primary education and the Constitutional Direotivo has remained un¬ 
fulfilled.” 

Does Primary Education have a Distinct Philosophy 

To the question whether primary education has a definite philoso¬ 
phy in contradistinction to the sooondory, or higher education, the answer 
would appear to be in tho negative. There is a possibility that on 
certain points one may qualify one’s statement but Buroly in a general, 
broader sense there can be goals of education and a philosophy of 
education out of which the primary education may partake of some, 
But to say that it is different for all stages would not he very logical. 
One may as well remember that eduoational goals not unlike life 
goals and its philosophy are not different for different stages, say 
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youth, old age etc. For an individual life is a continuous whole and 
for eaoh stage he may fix up some goals to mature and attain but he 
cannot say that his philosophy of life for his childhood is different 
from his philosophy of youth, At the most he could say, and, that too 
logically, that the childhood needs aro different and they may be ful¬ 
filled at that age and that when he is young he would have a 
separate set of requirements and ambitions to fulfil But life as 
such has to have a pattern, a continuity both in thought and living, 
The same individual has to mature from one stage to another but 
the destination for him cannot be identified with each station that 
he reaches on his way This, however, does not deny one the right 
to fully live the age which lie has attained but that age or stage 
of life ha.-, a history behind it and a future to look for and m their own 
u ays both condition the mtormediato position 

A ahild who oouios to school at tho ago of 5 has biologically deve¬ 
loped in physical and intellectual strength He has aoquired a 
vocabulary suitod to his economic status in society and also has a 
vague idea why he has come to sohool. But tho major decisions for 
him, say, about the choice of school, the type of course, the medium 
of instruction, the equipment eto,, have all been taken for him. 
That means although a ohild does have a discretion, ho is not 
allowed to use it. The freedom of ohoioe is unknown. Ho cannot 
use his discretion even in suoh minor matters ub the, choice of dress, 
shoes, socks, tie, and even tiffin. The weight of sooioty lies too heavy 
on his shoulders for him to treely operate. He does not ohoose a social 
setting, he just inherits it and lives it. 

Against this background it is irrelevant to talk of individual ohoioe 
and freedom versus social constraints It iB the latter whose existenoe 
is fairly obvious Obviously then tho Indian primary eduoation can¬ 
not logioally and does not m fact resemble any other elesowhere except 
in name and some physical facilities. Whereas in India even primary 
education is a stage of education independent of others and its uni¬ 
versal provision is a distinot goal, elsewhere it is not so 

Is Primary Education Useful? 

In as much as primary education makes a ohild literate and prepar¬ 
es him temperamentally for an aoadomie growth it cannot, be said 
to be Useful, But this 'utility’ by itself is a relative term, It hides 
within itself a direction, a frame of referenoe and also a limitation. 
Granting such favourable circumstances as child’s preparedness, 
the frame of reference ) i,e., urban or rural background, parental aspira¬ 
tions, the social constraints, like sex differences would impose upon 
him their own peouhar demands Then,,, the limitations of the Btage 
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would also operate freely upon the child, i.e., how muoh. oould one 
teach at this stage and how muoh can a child learn would he real 
inherent limitations of the stage. One oould not possibly go beyond 
these optimum stages of teaching and learning 

Today’s orucial debate conoems more, what constitutes usefulness 
in our context today rather than, whetlior or not primary education is 
useful, for on that will depend the approach, the extent and goals 
of life It has been generally agreed, that knowledge particularly its 
‘rucksack’ variety, is not going to be useful in India. We have 
only few years to teach and the oJiild haB not matured enough to 
discriminate and use out of the assortment he has oollected in the 
name of knowledge. If one distinguished between the lower and 
senior primary then in the junior primary the most useful teaching 
would pertain to 

(a) personal and social neatness, health, sanitation , 

(b) good manners ; 

(o) respect for elders , 

(d) learning of alphabetes, numerals etc. ; 

(e) games, recreation 

In the senior primary the teaching of regular subjects will begin 
without undermining that has been taught earlier and on sub- 
oriteria like ; 

(a) logical priority ; 

(b) utility for some other part of curriculum such as skills etc, 

(o) economic value of the subject, and 

(d) interest of the children, 

The choice of subjects children will have would be conditioned by 
the above sub-criteria. The subjects the ohild learns at the senior 
primary eduoation stage, specially when it is the last stage of educa¬ 
tion for the majority of children, should be of vital interest to him 
and to the society. About the imparting of eoonomio skills one point 
may be mentioned in passing In the senior primary a ohild oannot 
be given, beoause of his physioal inoapaoities and limitations of 
time, a pre-vooational training It may not even bo desirable for 
all areas. A linguistically gifted ohild, for instanoe, oannot be 
made into a writer, a scribe eto-, at that age But one thing 
is generally agreed that as children enjoy doing physioal work and 
manipulating things with hands they could easily be taught somo 
elementary science and given ‘work’ experience. This 'work' experi¬ 
ence has to be distinguished from tho exporionoe, ohildren have on 
the job in a factory or workshop. It is ’work’ all right but it does 
not have the seriousness of the pre-vocationl training. 
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Towards an Indian Philosophy ol Primary Education 

Against the background of the above discussion one thing must bo 
fairly clear. We cannot have a philosophy of primary eduoation 
that ib not basically Indian in texture and spirit. It is a moot 
point how much of that has to pertain to the common element any¬ 
where m the world, the child. But the fact that ita warp and woof 
and frame of reference have to be entirely Indian, there can hardly be 
two opinions about it Like the Eduoation Commission, we must 
also be talking of the India of tomorrow that is yet to bo, We 
certainly cannot think of a statio sooial order. Consequently, the 
Indian philosophy of primary eduoation must keep on changing 
along with the goals of Indian life, 



Elementary Education—The Story of its 
Growth in The Modern Period 


Dr, B,S. Gobl* 


As ia well known tho British had. come to India for trade and not for 
oduoating its people and that education was a by-product of their 
political rule Tlioir earlier attempts m this connection—Calcutta 
Madrassah (1781) and Sanskrit College (1881) or even the eduoationftl 
olause of the Charter Act of 1811, lacked clarity of purpose and did 
not in any way relate to the promotion of primary education in 
India, Some efforts in this regard were, however, made by the missio¬ 
naries—Tanjor schools founded by Swarts, Marshman’s schools for 
the people, and May’s Chinsura sohools were some of the examples, 
Two societies—the Calcutta School Book Society and the Calcutta 
Sahool Sooiety were founded in 1817 and 1919 respectively. Their 
aim was "the diffusion of useful elementary knowledge and the estab¬ 
lishment of native schools throughout the oountry”. Both these 
societies reoeived some grants from the Government This was, as 
Howell, feels, "the first recognition of the part of the Home Govern¬ 
ment of the claims of Education of the masses!” Tho attempts made 
by these societies though commendable wero very meagre, 

From 1820 to 1853, a number of controversies raged on the Indian 
educational scene. A number of surveys were also held regarding the 
existence of facilities for primary oduoation in the various parts of 
tho country. Practical attempts on the part of the Government to 
provide such facilities wore, however, largely missing. As the Adam’s 
Reports tell, the Indians got most of the primary education through 
the indigenous primary schools, "Those schools” (were) to cite 
Adam himself, "originated and supported by the Natives themselves". 
They numbered about 100000 in Bengal and Bihar alone, Obviously, 
said Adam "the system of village schools is extensively prevalent" 
which showed people’s desire to eduoate their male ohildren, 
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1854-1904 

The real attempts began to be made only after the Wood's Despntoh 
of 1864, Which specifically wanted the Government to create a 
“properly articulated system of education from the primary school to 
the university” The Despatch gave due recognition to the indigenous 
primary schools and proposed their enoouragement through suitable 
grants-in-aid. 

Numerous new aocio-economio factors had emerged by then 
e.g , the Western ideas through English education were responsible 
for a great deal of “scepticism, agnostioism and free thought , 
Alongside new industry, new jobs and commercial openings and new- 
pnlitirn idr r, ini°trativp needs were providing a great fillip to 
h i ,il in-il>ihtv TIicm* factors posed a challenge to the existing 
]■ u,lai ichgio-i- t l and other barriers, and also helped in the for¬ 
mation of new motives, new ideas and now attitudes among the 
people. These and contemporary British enlightened thinking were 
responsible for the issue of circular No. 60, dated 11-2-1871 by the 
Indian Government, It, inter-alia, statod, “It has been repeatedly 
declared by the Secretary of State that it is a primary duty to assign 
funds for tho education of those who are least able to help them¬ 
selves, and that the education of the masses, therefore, has the 
greatest claim on the state funds, The Government of India 
desires to maintain this view," 

The importance of the circular lies in the fact that while it re¬ 
affirmed the interest of the Centre in the educational development on 
the one hand, it also made the Central Government to assume some 
responsibility to educate the weaker sections of the community on the 
other. In fact, the later attempts to give special attention to the 
education of Scheduled Castes and tribes should be seen against this 
background 

During those days, the slogan for mass education was also raised 
by the educated seotion of the community. Mr. Justice M.G Ranade 
who oonduoted the oolumns of an anglo-vernaoular weekly "Indu- 
Prakash" (Bombay), and Mr. James Maolean who was the editor of 
The Bombay Gazette (Bombay), started demanding freo and com¬ 
pulsory education for the people in general and the ryot in particular. 
All this preceded the oircular of 1871, The circular further intensi¬ 
fied the demand 

That the Government was consoious of these demands, and the need 
for providing more facilities for primary education was well reflected 
in the Education Commission of 1882, whioh iB popularly known as 
“Hunter Commission’’. It made as many as thirty-six recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to primary education The BeriousneBS of the reoom- 
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mendations of the Commission can be easily seen by the fact that 
various provincial governments tried to implement some of them. 
Then came in 1893, Dadabhay Naoroji who raised his powerful voice 
for free and compulsory education as a remedy for Indian illiteracy. 

The result of all these efforts was considerable On the positive 
side the number of schools and enrolment went up considerably, e.g , 
in 1881-82, the number of schools was 82, 916 with a total enrolment 
of 20,61,641 and ill 1901-02 they were 97,864 and 36,64,122 (including 
pupils on rolls in primary department of secondary schoools) res¬ 
pectively. Still the growth was far from adequate in view of the 
magnitude of the problem Lord Curzon said m a speech in 1901 
that, “ . (he) could not be satisfied with a state of things in which 

four villages out of five are without a school and three boys out of 
four grew up without education and one girl in forty only attended 
the school” Though small this quote speaks volumes about the 
extent and magnitude of the problem at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, 

1904-1929 

Things started rather brightly in the twentieth century. Because 
of Lord Curzon's ideas, a Resolution in Education Polioy was issued 
in 1904. The resolution stated . 

“On a general view of the question the Government of India oan- 
not avoid the conclusion that primary education has hitherto 
reoeived insufficient attention and an inadequate share of 
the publio funds They consider that it possesses a strong 
olaim upon the sympathy both of the Supreme Government 
and of the Looal Governments, and should be made a leading 
charge upon provincial revenues; and in those provinces 
where it is in. a baokward condition itB encouragement should 
be a primary obligation”. 

After that many things happened in quick succession. In 1906, 
the late Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwad III of Baroda introduced com¬ 
pulsory primary education in his state through legislation In 1910, 
G.K. Gokhale moved a Resolution m the Imperial Legislative Oounoil 

that, “.a beginning should be made in the direction of making 

elementary education free and compulsory throughout the country” 
In the same year, that is 1910, the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League, adopted Resolutions in their general meetings asking 
for free and compulsory education. In 1911, G K, Gokhale introduc¬ 
ed' his famous Bill in the Imperial Legislature demanding free and 
compulsory education. In 1912, Mi Montague, during his Budget 
speeoh, 30th July, 1912 (in the British Parliament), devoted some 
attention to the problem of mass education in India and held out 
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some assurances 

The result of all these efforts was another Resolution on Education 
Policy (1913), which was another land mark in the history of primary 
education in India. It said emphatically : 

"The propostion that illiteracy muBt he broken down and that 
primary education, has in the present ciroumstanoes of India, 
a predominant claim upon the publio funds, represent accept¬ 
ed policy no longer open to discussion . .. 

It stated further 

"It is the desire and the hope of the Government of India to see 
m the not distant future some 91,000 primary publio Bohools 
added to the 1,00,000 which already exist for boys and to 
double the 4-1/2 millions of pupils who receive instruction in 
them.” 

The character of the battle on tire front of primary education after 
1913 Btarted- changing fast. The Great War of 1914, the August 
Declaration of 1917 promising some kind of responsible government to 
the Indians, the Act of 1919, the Non-Cooperation Movement and the 
introduction of Dyarchy in 1921 were some of the major political 
events which influenced the growth of primary education tremendous¬ 
ly The slogan of “responsible government,” heightened the need 
of an educated electorate, thus giving a fresh impetus to the idea of 
free and compulsory education The association of Indian ministers 
with education in the provinces helped the cause further. The non- 
cooperative Movemont spurred the educational ideas ofthemaBses. 
The results were satisfying. Not only were the compulsory education 
Acts passed more speedily, the enrolment at the primary stage also 
increased tremendously everywhere 

This progress which may appoar spectaoular was in fact nothing in 
view of the actual magnitude of the problem. The Hartog Committee 
Report (1929) took due notice of it. Not only this. It pointed out 
the existence of two other phenomena—wastage and stagnation which 
were neutralizing the spurt in enrolment It lamented, "out of 
every hundred pupils (boys and girls) who were in Class I in 1922-23, 
only eighteen were reaching in Class IV in 1925-29”. 

1829-1947 

The Simon Commission reoommended the abolition of Dyarohy, 
and advocated in its place “provincial autonomy” thus enlarging the 
scope of "responsible government”. The passage of the Act of 1935 
brought new situations to the fore for the leaders of the National 
Movement, In 1937, the Indian National Congress fought the elec¬ 
tions also It captured seven provinces initially, but gradually its 
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influence increased, and by the year 1938, it captured all provinces 
except Bengal and Bihar 

These political developments were influencing the educational- 
front also. First, the famous “Wardha Scheme" containing a pro¬ 
vision for free and universal education for all the boys and girls on 
compulsory basis, saw its origin in the period, In 1938-39, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education set up two committees on Basic educa¬ 
tion They also made some recommendations in regard to free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 6-14, 

These developments were due to political eventB. But the World 
War II broke in 1939. For certain reasons, the Congress Minis¬ 
tries had to tender their resignation. The problem of primary 
education was also put into cold storage. 

It was only in 1944, when the war was nearing its end, that the 
famous ‘Sargent Plan" was chalked out. It also recommended a 
system of free and compulsory education for all children between the 
age of 6 and 14 Before this scheme could be put mto practice 
India got her freedom in 1947. 

Obviously therefore the growth of primary education was rather 
slow up to 1947. As noted earlier, in 1926-27, the number of primary 
schools was, 189,348 and the students in them wore 91,20,458 In 
1946-47, the number of primary schools waB only 1,72,601 but en¬ 
rolment figures reaohed 141,05,418 mark. 

Post-Independence Period 

The situation inherited from the British with regard to primary 
education was not happy from any standards. Even other politico- 
economic factors were far from satisfactory. The only redeeming 
features were the hopes, aspirations and enthusiasm of the people 
after a long stretch of slavery. 

The things started brightly after independence. The artiole 45 
of the Constitution stated 1 'The State shall endeavour to provide, with¬ 
in a period of ten years from the commencement of the constitution 
for free and compulsory education for all ohildren until they complete 
the age of fourteen year". 

The enthusiasm, however, soon waned. The First Plan itself did 
not appear very enthusiastic about the provision of facilities for 
primary education as it waB conditioned by the idea of “quiok 
returns”. Sensing that the government may not allocate sufficient 
funds for the fulfilment of the constitutional directive, the oabe 
in its twentieth meeting in November, 1953, felt that the Planning 
Commission should make adequate provision for the educationof the 
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age-group 8 to 11, There was some public criticism also, Conseq¬ 
uently, the Second Five-Year Han spoke highly in favour of the 
need for primary education, but in regard to free and compulsory 
primary education, it wanted the operation to bo limited to certain 
selected areas alone. The Third Plan again lauded the ideal of 
primary education, bnt allocated much less than what was desirable 
for the achievement of the ideal This is exaotly the position which 
the Fourth Plan assumes. 

The result of this “tall talk” but insufficient allocation of resour¬ 
ces is that we are nowhere near our objective in the matter of pri¬ 
mary education, This is, however, not to deny the progress which 
is quite spectacular in comparison to the pre-mdepondonce period, 


The position regarding the target of 100 per cent enrolment does 
not appear very encouraging The enrolment for the age-group 6-11 
rose from about 35 per cent in 1946-47 to 624 per cent in 1960-61, 
and 74,9 per cent in 1965-68. The estimated figure for 1968-69 is 
77,9. The situation in regard to the age-group 1M4 is even worse 
This is then the brief story of the growth of primary education in 
India in the modern period, To end, one cannot help citing Parule- 
kar who said long hack that if universal literacy is the aim the “edu¬ 
cation must pour and not trickle’”, 



Our National Aspirations and the Role of 
Gandhian Educational Thought in 
Realizing Them 

Ami. Mohan Gupta* 


India has promised her peoplo a democratic form of government 
and a socialistic pattern of society, 

Democracy ia "a logical consequence of general human right to 
moral self-determination. 11 The concept, "equality of man” is its 
ethical basis. It ia tho “rule of the people,by the people, for the 
people 11 The most fundamental tenets of democracy are ; (i) the 
dignity of the individual, and (ii) freedom of thought and expression, 
India has chosen herself to be a 'constitutional democracy’ where 
the powers of the majority are required to be exercised within a fra¬ 
mework of constitutional restraints designed to guarantee the minor¬ 
ity the enjoyment of certain individual and collective rights, such 
as freedom of speech, religion, association etc 

Socialism is essentially a movement that aims at the establish¬ 
ment of a olassless society and the liberation of the human spirit, as 
well as the abolition of physical want The concept 'equality of man’ 
is the ethical basis of socialism also; but the emphasis here is on 
economic rather than on political equality. India’s endeavour is to 
onsure both political and economic equalities of her citizens, through 
non-violent means, * 

In praotice, the emphasis on individuality and freedom in demo¬ 
cracies leads to irreconcilable economio inequalities. Inspite of 
various socialistic measures taken by parliamentary aotion, demo¬ 
cracies remain predominently olass-ridden, volcanoes of claBs-oon- 
flict The socialistic movement, on the other hand, aiming at the 
liquidation of the privileged classes, takes recourse to the insurrection¬ 
ary aotion and gives birth, in the name of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, to a form of single-party government, where the 
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Party—an infinitesimal proportion of the total population—becomes 
the only source of political aotion while remaining entirely exempt 
from popular control Such a form of government, though it may 
aot in the name of the people, is nothing hut an absolute 
negation of democracy, In practice, therefore, thotermB 'democracy’ 
and ‘socialism’ seem to be incompatible. 

Gandhiji offers a new synthesis. Liquidation of the privileged 
classes, according to him, cannot liquidate ‘capitalism’, as long as 
it reigns supreme m the human mind. He, therefore, proposes to 
liquidate it at the very source, through proper education. Gandhiji 
abhors State interference because it “represents violence in a cen¬ 
tralized and organized form”, It is “ a soul-less machine” and “oan 
never be weaned from violenoe to which it owes its very existence”. 
“Although while apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation,” 
Gandhiji concludes, “it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality which lies at the root of all progress” He 
professes his unshakable faith m the intrinsic goodness in man. The 
eternal yearning in him to expand himself beyond his bodily 
limits is spontaneous and is an undeniable reality. He reooils into 
his narrow shell only out of fear, greed and ignorance Gandhiji 
proposes to eliminate those distortions of his true nature through 
education 

Education is nothing but conditioning But Binoerest efforts, 
in this direotion, have often failed because of artificial and untrue 
barriers being placed before the evolving human spirit. Gandhiji 
refuses to aooept that any ready-made theory can be the goal of 
education. He believes that ceaseless search for Truth should be the 
only goal. 

Truth, according to Gandhiji cannot be realized through reason 
and book-learning alone Our being is a unity, and not a mere 
conglomeration of some diverse unrelated factors like thinking, 
feeling, willing etc,, whioh are mere abstractions. Truth reveals 
itself to oilr entire being. "Truth is,” Gandhiji says, "by nature 
self-evident. As soon as you remove the oobwebs of ignorance that 
surround it, it shines clear”. These‘cobwebs of ignorance' are the 
impurities that are in us, 

The self can only be purified by love, Truth as the end and 
love or non-violence as the means, are the only two fundamental 
values that Gandhiji has placed before us. He olaims that both are 
inherent in our nature, Yet, he asserts, that the purification of 
. heart for the unswerving pursuit of Truth is not a mechanical pro¬ 
cess ‘‘It is the finest quality of the heart and comes by training”. This 
is the first principle of his educational practioe. 
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Reason by itself, Gandhi]i asserts, oan never realize truth. “Attri¬ 
bution of omnipotence to reason" he says, "is as bad a piece of 
idolatry as is -worship of stock and stone believing it to be God. 
I plead not for suppression of reason but for a due recognition of 
that in us that sanotifies reason”. "Truth and non-violence,” he 
reminds us elsewhere, “are not for the dense Pursuit of thorn is 
bound to result in an all-round growth of the body, mind and 
heart.” 

It is in this context that he looked out for a suitable medium 
of instruction that would help such synthetic growth. He found in 
sooially useful productive manual work such a potentially sound 
educational medium. This is the central plank on which education, 
as understood by Gandhi]i, stands, though this iB not the only 
plank and the emphasis on it is not the same at all stages of educa¬ 
tion 

“By education,” Gandhiji says, "I mean all-round drawing out of 
the best m child and man—body, mind, spirit.” "By spiritual train¬ 
ing,” he explains, “I mean education of the heart.” The Belf-oentric 
beast m us, that is guided by the pleasure-pain theory, resists manual 
work that does not bring it immediate Belf-satisfaotion. Eduoation of 
the heart means the conquest of this brUte-self and the 
emergence of the higher-self in us that oan identify itself with others. 
Sooially useful productive manual work is eminently suited to this 
purpose. To understand the needs of the community, to willingly 
forsake pleasure and to undertake manual work that may not satisfy 
any immediate personal need are the essential prerequisites of such 
work. These, in their turn, generate love, cooperation and self- 
confidence, transmute greed into self-sacrifioe, enhance physical and 
moral fearlessness, promote insight into the community relationships 
and awareness of, how through aotion, done either individually 
or as a group, one oan effect ohanges and meet social needs. "Suffer¬ 
ing, cheerfully endured,” says Gandhiji, "ceases to be suffering and 
is transmuted into an ineffable joy ” These are the elements that 
fashion the "Sooialist Individual ” ThiB iB moral eduoation and 
community service all moulded together. Importance of BUoh 
eduoation is universally recognised Communist eduoation, whioh 
aims at producing ‘New Man’ in the communist society has attached 
great importance to moral training. But, mspito of sinoerest 
efforts, it has essentially failed, because of the emphasis on sloganiz¬ 
ing and artificial imposition, Gandhi’s solution is to replace imposi¬ 
tion by unfolding. In Britain, significant results have been obtained 
from eduoation through community services. Yet, it does not perme¬ 
ate the entire personality of theeduoand; it has remained an isolated 
subject only 
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Introduction of sooially useful productive manual work in sohools 
is most furiously resisted on the ground that it will encroach on the 
already inadequate school-hours for intellectual pursuits. The 
objections are based on various misconceptions, 

Briefly they are ; 

(t) Psychologically, it is impossible for any ohild of the ele¬ 
mentary school age to stand the strain of intellectual gymnastic, 
almost oontinously, for about Bix hours a day. Children 
mentally sleep over the last few periods. Introduction of 
manual work reduces mental fatigue and saves wastage, 
(it) Such work, if scientifically and educationally done has 
four stages—(a) planning, (b) preparing, (c) executing, and 
(d) evaluating. Of these three are predommontly intell¬ 
ectual So the time devoted to BUoh work need not be simply 
deduoted from the time alloted to intellectual pursuits. 

(t«) Intellectual development is not mere acquisition of infor¬ 
mation. It is rather the development of certain attitudes, 
skills and habits that make acquisition possible. An intelligent 
use of the bodily organs in a ohild provides the best and 
quickest way of developing them. It is foolish to set 
before him the impossible task of memorizing the endless 
quantum of information. This can only servo to retard 
both physical and mental growth. 

(iv) Book-leammg provides little motivation as the oontents 
are seldom related to life, That even the most intelligent 
children avoid difficult subjects, that might have sharpened 
their intellect better, has been amply proved in the u.s.a 
The only motivation comes from the external examination 
with all the baneful effeots. Sooially useful productive 
work is vitally related to life, and, therefore, excites vital 
interests in the child This ensures involvement, and in¬ 
creases intensity and speed of intellectual pursuits. Eva¬ 
luation, here, is neoessarily a continuous built-in process. 

(«) - Work provides natural opportunities to individualize education 
and, thus to provide for individual differences. One can 
do a work only at one's own pace and problems involved 
i i n it ca n be identified and mastered in accordance with one’s 
own abilities. This, incidentally saves the child from 
the tyranny of arbitrary time-tables and consequent orisis 
of shifting attention. Fictitious claims to intellectual 
superiority, mostly to hide one's hatred for manual work, 
can also be best evaluated in this way 
(vi) .Work is best suited to teach one to effectively and effici¬ 
ently handle the proper reading and references material 
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at the proper time and, thus, to develop proper library habits 
rather than the faulty habit of indiscriminate reading 
That education through 'work can develop the body and promote 
industriousness need little elucidation Scientifically done, it can 
be a source of perfectly balanoed physical education. Besides, 
it promotes appreciation of beauty and harmony, develops the spirit 
of not being satisfied with anything imperfect, Bmcerity of purpose 
and carefulness, which as a nation, we do so miserably lack 

This, in brief, is an outline of how educational work can become 
an effective medium of synthetic growth.’The fusing medium, 
suggested by Gandhiji, is meant to save time, repetition and conse¬ 
quent confusion, but, above all, to emphasize the essential unity of 
the entire educational process 

Such work may be introduced in every sohool immediately with 
the most easily available tools and materials Where necessary, 
we may start it as properly supervised homo-work, It is not the 
modernity or complexity of a tool or a material that makes an edu¬ 
cational work forward-looking, but its ability to promote the 
moral, intellectual and physical growth of the educand. Anything 
that is beyond his comprehension or competence stifles his growth. 

Basic education is said to have failed beoauBe of an adminis¬ 
tration which was without proper knowledge, understanding, 
faith and initiative, and also because of a crowd of workers who had 
no correct or adequate training, and lacked proper guidanoe, aids 
and tools. Indeed, we could not even give it a proper trial. Gandhiji 
insisted that, if we oan properly train our oitizens, we can certainly 
develop a socialist society through democratic means, At a time 
when, in India, the State is continually encroaohing on the freedom 
of the citizen and yet, social and economic disparities continue to 
increase, when contempt for law and order is so rampant and un¬ 
blushing, when publio and private morality and sanity have reached 
a new low, when people are losing faith in the significance of parlia¬ 
mentary elections and rumblings of insurrectionary action are getting 
more and more distinct, it would be wise of us to lend more respectful 
ears to the oounsels of Gandhiji, 



Science in Primary Education 


N, K, Sanyal* 

AND 

Da, B.D, ATTBHYAf 


Why to teach Saience in Schools ? 

The rapid developments in the field of Boienoe and technology 
and their impact on all the facets of Indian life both in rural and 
urban areas, are fairly noticeable. The traditional agricultural 
practices are changing fast with the application of new Boientifio 
discoveries yielding more and better crops. Progress in the under¬ 
standing of the intricate meohanism of living things and discoveries 
m medicine and publio health are helping to conquer diseases and 
making the common man generally healthier and happier than 
ever before. New knowledge of various natural phenomena are’ 
enabling man not only to control and Utilize nature’s resources to 
more useful purposes hut it is also helping to develop newer and 
better substitutes of natural substances for the increasing demands 
of comforts and oonsumer goods, in other words leading to better? 
standards of living. 

This impaot of soienoe and technology has also created certain 
demands on our society. 

Firstly, it has made 'Scientific Literacy’ essential for every 
oitizefi to Understand the world ho lives in and to participate intelli¬ 
gently in its future development The futuro citizen will certainly 
be required to decide on important issues like greater industriali¬ 
zation of the ooUntry, mechanisation of agriculture, development 
and use of atomic energy for peace or defence purposes. 

Secondly, the technological developments have created new voca¬ 
tional demands of skilled personnel at different levels for manning the 
various industries and enterprises. For the training of these personnel 
adequate knowledge and skills irt scienoes are necessarily required 
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Thirdly, to compete -with other nations of the world and be 
independent of foreign help for over, there is also a need to create 
conditions for the development of prospective research workers 
and creative scientists to extend the frontiers of soience. This 
calls for the development of a sound foundation of good science 
education at the primary level 

Need for rethinking on Sohool Curriculum 

All these demands of sooiety need a rethinking of our whole 
educational system and the place of soience in general education. 
The broad goals of education are the proper development of the 
ohild as an individual and the right development of the child as a 
Useful member of sooiety In the present age science has to become 
an integral part of general education at the primary stage not only 
beoaUse it forms the broad base of the pyramid of Bohool population, 
but also because many pupils who leave formal education there¬ 
after may never get a chance to study soience later in life This 
will fulfil the task of developing citizens with scientific literacy and 
lay the foundations of a good scienoe programme at the higher stages 
in Bohool and college 

At present theoretically speaking Bdenoe continues to be taught 
in some form or other in all States at least up to the middle sohool 
stage It has been felt that the outcome has been negligible both 
from the point of view of knowledge and understandings as well 
as of skills and. attitudes. A great conoem has therefore been felt 
by educators, laymen and scientists alike for improving scienoe 
education at all levels of schools. 

Soienoe haB two aspects Firstly, it is the knowledge of scientific 
faots, principles, laws and their various applications. This is the 
‘product’ of Boienoe—the traditional aspeot of Boienoe content. The 
other aspeot of soienoe is how scientists gain new knowledge e.g , 
through observation, classification, investigation, problem-solving 
and testing new ideas etc. This is the “prooess” of soienoe or the 
way soienoe has developed. While the "produot” of science is 
growing at a very fast pace and may indeed be considered infinite, 
the “prooess” of soienoe remains basioally unchanged and the 
chief tool to gather knowledge in all cases. This is principally 
responsible for building up patterns of thinking, called "scientific 
attitude.” 

How to teach Soience at the Primary Level 

For the teaching of soience at the primary level, educators usually 
think of oashing on the two inherent qualities of a child—the eternal 
ouriosity to know about things in general and his love for activity 
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The present day concept of science teaching at the earliest stage is 
therefore ‘Learning by Doing' So that the basis of all knowledge is 
from first-hand experiences gained through investigatory activities. 
The idea is to place the child m a problem, situtation where ho gathers 
data, performs certain activities, finds the link between the causes 
and the effect, generalizes and if necessary verifies further to reach 
the truth of the matter The important point at this level is not to 
teach the ‘product’ of science but the ‘process' of science. 

For tho activities to be first-hand the child has to be involved 
in them at all stages, Unfortunately, m the present circumstances 
of limited facilities of equipment many of these activities remain 
confined to the form of teacher demonstrations only The pupil 
not only gets his ouriosity satisfied by working alone or in groups 
but he also keeps activo and acquires certain skills both mental and 
manipulative which are useful to him later in life. Thus, the out¬ 
comes of knowledge, skills and attitudes develop readily. An oppor¬ 
tunity to work fosters the spirit of self-reliance, cooperation and 
democratic living. 

Necessary Conditions for Improvement 

The key to the' success lies in the teacher who must bo rightly 
trained and be skilful in performing activities. He should lay 
more stress on the ‘process’ of scienoe rather than the ‘product’ 
of science. The usually over-worked teacher oould do it all if he 
had the necessary equipment and materials m tho form of ready¬ 
made kits. 

If this is accepted as the proper oonoept of science teaching 
at the primary level there are certain essential inputs for its sucess- 
ful implementation. For instance, 

(i) The curriculum for teaching must be based on activities deal¬ 
ing with the environment of the child, both physioal and 
hiologioal 

(it) There must be sufficient opportunities for activities of various 
„ -kinds both in and outside the classroom such aB experiments, 
excursions, field-trips etc 

(Hi) The instructional material should be of high oduoativo 
value. 

(iv) Facilities of adequate equipment and materials be made 
available. They oould be sunplo, indigenous, inexpensive 
improvised equipment. 

(v) The teachers must be trainod to emphasize the “process” 

of science rather than the “produot” of science 

(w.) Equipment should be available in the form of “kits” for 
all types of ea^periments and demonstrations, 
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Changes in the last decade 

During the Second and Third Five-Year Plan periods a number 
of schemes were taken up by the Central and State Governments to 
lmprovesoienceeducation at the sohool stage While they emphasised 
mainly on better provision of equipment and facilities for teaching 
elective science courses at the high school level, for the primary 
school they aimed at improving syllabi, textbooks and Borne guidance 
material for teachers However, niuoh remains to ho done 

The task ahead and the problems 

Considering the future needs, the development of science edu¬ 
cation at the primary level is a gigantic task constituting numerous 
problems which may be considered around four focal points They 
are ■ 


(1) The problem of better instructional materials 

The first task to tackle is the production of improved textbooks 
keeping m view the following points vis. they should 

(1) have correctly presented Bcienoo concepts 

(m) take into account the child's interests and abilities 
(in) be related to his physioal and biological environment. 

(tu) be richly and rightly illustrated and be physioally attractive 
(u) bo based on the vooabulary of the ohild and he correlated 
with language and social studies text material. 

For the hotter teaohmg of such books Teachers’ Guides are a 
must. It may bo pointed out here that there is need to develop 
such materials at one plaoe with provision to suitably modify it 
at the state or regional level. 

(2) Problem of equipment and facilities 

If soienoe teaching has to be experimental and investigatory, 
neoessary equipment has to be supplied, It may not be financially 
possible to support such a programme immediately, yet its need 
could hardly be over-estimated A portable kit integrated with 
the text may also be developed indigenously at one place. Its 
mass production is possible in collaboration with states 

(3) The problem of training 

Obviously along with better textbooks and equipment a better 
teacher should also be produced. This oould be done by improving 
pre-service and in-service programmes The major aspects of the 
future pre-service training programme should lay the emphasis on • 
(i) an integrated course of content-cum-methodology 
(it) the 'procoss' approach of science teaching 
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(wi) the development,of manipulative skills in the prospective 
teacher 

(in), more skill in the use of audio-visual materials to bring variety 
of experiences to the pupils 

For in-service training it is necessary to plan programmes for 
teachers so that, 

B the existing gap of content knowledge is filled, 

(li) familiarisation with the new content and its methodology 
is made 

(tii) training in manipulative skills is given 
Since the magnitude of the task of training teachers is enormous 
it should be conducted at various levels. A three-tier training pro- 
grammehas therefore to he evolved The nobet may be made res¬ 
ponsible to give ideas and guidance to the key personnel from the 
States to organize the training programmes for the method masters 
of the training colleges and schools These method masters will 

finally train the actual classroom teacher, 

* 

(4) The problem of follow-up 

The initiation of programmes alone is not enough, To sustain 
any progiammo, States will have to organize a machinery to super¬ 
vise and assist the programme. 



Vitalizing Primary Education Through 
Work-Experience 


S.C Oha.udhuri* 


It is almost a century now that the slogan for work-orien¬ 
ted education was first raised. But unfortunately it never took off 
from that stage The different commissions on education and the 
national leaders who have given some thinking to education have 
all felt the nood to include some form of manual work in education 
for the development of personality and vocational efficiency 
To quote a few, Tagore observed in the twenties "Merebooklearnmg 
is a poor vessel to take one across the high sea of life The time 
has come for the educated gentry and their children to put the hand 
to Uses other than mere qilill-driving. . mot for earning a 
livelihood alone but also for acquiring all-round education.’’Mahatma 
Gandhi observed in the thirties “Let ub now ory a halt and concen¬ 
trate on educating the child properly through manual work, not as 
a side aotivity, but as the prime means of intellectual training " 
The Education Commission (1964-66) had again -to stress the need 
of including work-experience as an integral part of education at all 
stages. Though the talk about work-experience has been in the 
air for quite some time now the impact of this suggestion is not 
visible to any appreciable extent, The following steps are essential 
for the introduction of work-experience as an integral part of edu¬ 
cation. 

At the outset it is necessary to clarify the oonoept of work- 
experience and Bee that the correct interpretation filters down 
undistorted to the field workers at all levels In a oountry where 
education is a State subjeot interpretations are given to the edu¬ 
cational innovations in their own way The term 'work-experience’ 
itself is being interpreted in many wayB by the general education 
workers. According to an interpretation mere quill-driving can 
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also be regarded as work for work-oriented education, According 
to another interpretation., and which ib the other extreme, manual 
work devoid of any educational outcome is regarded as ‘work’ 
under the present context Some thinkers argue that any kmd 
of physical work emanating from and subservient to any curri¬ 
cular subject should be regarded as work-experience The fourth 
interpretation restricts itself to the vocational aspect irrespective 
of the fact whether the work is predominantly of the mental or 
physical type. A fifth interpretation is related to on-the-job- 
trammg, A sixth confines itself to jobs and hobbies All these 
interpretations however overlook the fact that meaningful, edu¬ 
cational, creative and productive manual work ha3 a place in the 
educational programme in its own right. Further, such educational 
outaom.es that are not forthoomwg from other curricular areaB 
are also vital for developing nations 

The interpretation of work-experience may also depend upon the 
type of education that is being provided As the purposes of the 
different types of education are distinct from one another, the 
nature of work-experience may differ accordingly Thus for gen¬ 
eral education whose goal is the development of the total personality, 
meaningful, educational, creative and productive manual work 
would help in developing desirable attitudes towards manual work 
and manual Workers along with proper work-habits and creative think¬ 
ing It will also help in internalizing knowledge and developing insights 
into the problems of production On-the-job training in such a 
type of education neither helps to aohieve the desired goals nor 
the outputs commensurate with the inputs But, for vocational 
and professional education whose aim is to develop occupational 
proficiency, on-thc-job training will constitute effective work- 
exporieneo Again for continuation education, on-the-]ob training 
ior higher types of jobs will constitute work-experience. 

In order to be meaningful, the activities should be problem¬ 
solving and related to the basio needs namely food, shelter, cloth¬ 
ing, health and recreation. Educational work involvos problem 
sensing, arriving at hypothetical solution, collecting the 
necessary materials and tools, actual solution of the problems 
through manual work and finally evaluation and the feedback, In 
fact, the work-experience should be forward-looking, and be pro¬ 
vided, as far as possible, under real production situation and should 
result into socially useful products The oapacity of the children 
has to be kept in mind while "fixing the targets, 

The nature of the meaningful educational, creative and pro¬ 
ductive work may vary from stage to stage. Thus, in the lower 
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primary classes, there may be an omphasis on exploration and 
creative self-expression. In the upper primary classes the em¬ 
phasis may be on proper tool manipnlation, production and 
maintenance. 

Before launching tlio programme of work-experience like any 
other educational innovation, it is necessary to orient the field 
workors properly. The innovations are arrived at by higher 
level workers Bor developing the desired insight among the 
field workers, it is necessary to produce enough literature m the 
form of curriculum plans, curricular guides, teachers' handbooks, 
source books, tools for evaluation, preforma for keeping records, 
and also teaching aids The start should be made at the teacher 
training institutions. The pre-service course should be modified 
to meet the new requirements. In-service courses should also 
he run to re-train the existing teachers. For thiB purpose guides 
have to bo prepared for teacher-educators too. 

It is also necessary to create proper climate for the introduction 
of this programme. Unless the present attitude of the Bociety 
towards manual work changes, the desired sanction and cooper¬ 
ation will not be forthcoming For this purpose a nation-wide 
campaign lias to he made. The different mass communication 
media like radio, T V. films and newspapers have to be harnessed 
for this purpose In faot, an awareness has to he created in the 
masses for this purposes Parent-teachers associations and village 
panchayats can play a vital role in this respect. 

Lack of resources is another hurdle that has to he overcome 
However, there are evidences, when there was a determination 
behind a movement, there was no difficulty in mobilizing the res- 
sources from the masses. Only the sincerity of purpose and the 
potentiality of the scheme has to be improved The example of 
steps taken by the U, P. Education Department at the time of 
launching the Be-orientation scheme in 1960 may he remembered 
with some profit, 

Drastio overhauling of the curriculum, re-organization of know¬ 
ledge contents, rethinking oil the weightage to be given to the 
different areas of the curriculum and developing suitable techniques 
of evaluating the teaching-learning is another gigantic task that 
has to be faced Tinkering of the ourrioulum here and tampering 
there will not help to achieve the desired goal The custodians 
of discipline areas in the curriculum huvo to forego their prerogative 
and cooperate with the curriculum workers to forge an effective 
programme, It is now universally admitted that the present 
ourrioulum has not been able to deliver tho goods. There is a 
lot of deadwood in the curriculum which has to he got rid of to 
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accommodate new innovations. One of the greatest drawbacks 
in this country is that the school ourrioulumis developed in isolation, 
away from reality. Opinion and advice of the parents, public- 
men, industrialists and businessmen are rarely sought In 
developing the programme of work-experience, besides the above 
mentioned, experts in technology, production and higher education 
should also he involved. It is only then that a fresh and forward 
look oan he given to this programme. As has been stressed by our 
President, for a long time to come we have to depend upon the 
home and cottage industries types of production, 

Thus it may he concluded that for vitalizing primary education 
through work-experience it is necessary to launch a nation-wide 
campaign. In the International Education Year a pledge may be 
taken to take a bold step in the direction of work-oriented education 
at best at the primary stage, The first quarter of this decade may 
be utilised in making the necessary preparation like conducting 
pilot projects and trying out concrete programmes and pooling 
resources eto, The actual programme may be launched in the 
second quarter A beginning should he made in as humble a 
manner as possible, may he, in the form of experimental projects. 
As curriculum development is a dynamic process, the progress of the 
programme has to be watohed and necessary adjustments made, 
Finally, towards the end of the seventies, assessment of work-orien¬ 
ted education may he made for making it more effective in the 
eighties, 



Work-Oriented Education 


V.R. Mudholkar* 


According to Sri Aurobindo, the aim of education has two 
aspects, the individual and the collective The latter pertains to th6 
development of the individual into a good citizen, 

One may concede that the most ubiquitous factor in to-day’s 
social milieu is industry (including agriculture), its materials, 
processes, and problems Hence any educational design to prepare 
youth for intelligent and effective citizenship in the modern world, 
must equip them for understanding and dealing with modern industry, 
its processes, products, and problems. This equipment can be pro¬ 
vided through participation in activities typical of industry and 
through technical instruction in workshops attached to schools made 
available for the purpose. 

The basic theory of work-experience is “learning by doing.” 
Ohildron learn best through active participation in concrete experiences 
which are closely related to their physioal and social environment. 
Educational thinkers like Rousseau, PestalozZi, Eroebel, Della Yos, 
Otto Soloman, Dewey etc m the West and Sri Aurobmdo, Tagore, 
Tilak and Gandhiji in India, have, with one voice stressed the psycho¬ 
logical principle that the child Uses “hard labour to the profit of its 
mind," “Emile will learn more" said RoUsseau, "by one hour of 
manual work than by a whole day’s verbal instruction.” Tagore 
advised "the educated gentry to put their hands to uses other than 
mere quill-driving not for learning a livelihood alone, but 
also for acquiring all round education." Gandhiji has very aptly 
observed that manual work develops “thinking lingers,” 

Thus work-experience is designed not so much to produce techni¬ 
cians or ocoupatlonists as to aim at a psychologically sound and 
effective method for educating the whole man.” 

American educationists and even industrialists hold similar 
opinion. The realisation of the educational aspect of manual training 
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dates from the days of the industrial revolution. They 
believe that democratic considerations demand that all youth, what¬ 
ever their economio or social status, must be prepared for effective 
vocational participation so that the social need for trained personnel 
for various technical, mechanical and industrial jobs may be satisfied 
The two world wars further necessitated the systematic organisation 
of manual training as an integral part of general education, and 
determining the equipment and materials the training required. For 
example, some schools are equipped with work-shops like wood- 
shop, sheet-metal-shop, electrio-sliop etc Boys Undergo training 
in each work-shop in turn, during the Junior High School course 
In some schools courses are arranged in general work-shops where 
work of more than one type is provided. In Grades I to IY of the 
elementary school, children do simple hand-work with paper and 
clay, exhibiting life at home and outside. Ill Grades V to VI, they 
work under special teachers and make simple furniture, weave cloth 
etc After tins boys enter Junior Secondary Schools where the train¬ 
ing is more technical They do wood-work, metal-work, mechanical 
drawing etc Practical work and training are supplemented by 
talks, films and visits to factories Instruction promotes good 
thinking habits, effective ways of attacking problems and creative 
ability Information is given through talkB and films. Textbooks 
are rarely used. The teacher demonstrates the operations to bo 
performed. It is interesting to note that some schools run "home 
MEOHAN iaa shops” where boys bring from their homes articles 
requiring repairs. Liaison between schools and industry is close 

It will be long before the programme of work-experience in all 
our educational institutions assumes these dimensions Heads of 
schools will have to begin from scratch, taking such help as may be 
available from craftsmen, technicians, agricultural and industrial 
experts, Community Development Organisation, vSmall Scale In¬ 
dustries Board, Handicrafts and Sericulture Boards, Khadi and 
Village Industries Boards etc, Tlio last may be particularly help¬ 
ful as they have readymade schemes, suitable for students, like 
manufacture of hand-made paper, non-edible-oil-soap, bee-keeping 
eto., for which teohnioal assistance and grant-in-aid may already 
he available. 

The educational significance of work-experiencehas been recognised 
even by persons strictly dedicated to spiritual realisation. Witness 
what the Inchargo of technical training in the International School 
of Education, at Pondicherry has to say : 

"The question is put to us why we have introduced technical 
training in Sri Aurobindo Ashram There seems to be 
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implied in tie asking tiat there is some incongruity in the ide that 
am obliged, therefore to explain 

"Yoga encompasses every aspect of human endeavour, so that 
nothing can be left out of its orbit 

Knowledge exists within us ; it has only to be awakened 
But m order that the knowledge, if and when it awakes in 
the student be properly understood, Used and developed, 
the mind must be prepared to receive it and express it. It 
is here that technical training plays its greatest part 

“In the present world, where technology has advanced so much, 
where the great complexities of matter and physical forces 
have been studied in such detail, the new knowledge that 
now comes is also much greater. This vast knowledge will 
need much better instruments to receive and utilise 
it. Hence we have to take our students along established 
paths of Science and Engineering, so that they know what 
has come down already ,and thuB be prepared for further 
deBcension of knowledge, 

“Our object is to awaken the student to knowledge so that it comes 
to thorn to enrich their beings and develop their personali¬ 
ties—so that they can better express themselves in their 
aspirations . We insist on an integral development where 
body, mind and spirit move forward to a larger synthesis.” 

Considering the presont condition of oUr schools in general, there 
cannot be a single rulo regarding activities to be selocted for offering 
work-experience or the time to be alloted to the Bame in the school 
time-table. Arrangements in respect of these matters will differ 
from school to sohool in view of environment, activity selected, technical 
guidance and equipment available and on whether or not the aotivity 
is to be conducted in or near the school or at some distance from it. 
The heads of institutions should have freedom to make due arrange¬ 
ments and experiment, according to the facilities available 

In Primary Standards I to IV, children may do paper-cutting and 
clay-modelling Ih the higher standards kitchen-gardenmg, work on 
farms or spinning on Ambar may be introduced, In Secondary 
Sohools, development of a “home mechanics bhop” may be 
interesting to students, teachers and parents Bince the shop oaters to 
the daily needs such as repairs to furniture, photo-frames, time¬ 
pieces, watches, bicycles, stoves etc. Articles like small shelves, 
and stands for cups and saucers can also be prepared, Technical 
aid and materials will-be looally available Teachers and students 
together may Undertake repairing and polishing furniture, Up-keep 
of play-ground, white-washing tho school, running a cooperative or 



a canteen, until regular technical courses can be organised In 
rural areas, work on farms should be given top priority in accordance 
with the Education Commission’s specific directive that in view of 
the “importance of agriculture in our country, every citizen, irres¬ 
pective of his residence, occupation or status, should be made aware 
of the problems of agriculture and rural life and in short, receive an 
agricultural orientation as part of his education ” 

Teachers should never forget to corelate the processes of selected 
activities to the relevant areas of academic subjects. Correlation 
should not be artificial, stretched or far-fetched. 

It is Government’s responsibility to provide adequate funds 
for the experiment and provide due facilities, Teachers may have 
to confront “doubting Thomases’’ who are chary of manual labour 
and its utility or necessity as an effective educational measure. There 
is also lurking m the minds of a large number of our country-men an 
apathy for, if not prejudice, manual labour accompanied by a 
lack of appreciation of the dignity of labour The programme of 
work-experience will succeed only if it will have a full measure of 
willing and activo popular support. There is need of a systematic 
propaganda, through the press, the radio, conferences and seminars 
to create a favourable social climate for this educational venture, 
High level attention to this matter seems necessary. The aid of 
polytechnio institutions, Agricultural and Engineering Colleges, 
Institutes of Technical Training and factories of industrialists like 
the Kirloskars will bo required to organise short-term training courses 
for toachors and to provide to pupils work-oxporionce. For this 
purpose also high lovel move may be necessary The Model Primary 
Schools of State Governments, and Central Schools run by tho Central 
Government should set the pace in the matter of introducing 
the programme of work-experience in schools, The teachers, the 
public, industrialists and Government must all cooperate if work- 
exporience in schools is to be given a rospectable status so that 
it may fulfil its objective of contributing to tho industrialisation 
of tho country and also aid national integration by loosening the 
rigidity of social stratification, by strengthening the link between 
the individual and the community and by croating bonds of under¬ 
standing between the educated and the masses. 



Programmed Learning: its Relevance to 
Work-Experience 


Da. CHK, Misha* 


The Nature of Programme! Learning 

Pboqbammhd leabninq is a way of anticipating students’ 
responses during the teaching-learning process and of pre-designing 
the entire gamut of learning experience to a pre-determined set of 
specific goals or objectives, This as such, should be desirable in 
all forms of teaching and learning situations To the extent we 
can define specific objectives we can successfully maximise the per¬ 
formance of the learners m connection with the learning skills. The 
added advantage of programmed learning is that it uses reinforce¬ 
ment theories of learning as evolved by psychologists and educationists 
m controlled laboratory conditions. Many instances are available 
which show the superiority of this method in training industrial 
workers, soldiers and students in various stages of education There 
are 5 major characteristics of a programmed material, namely, 

1, The material is broken down into Bmall steps or "frames”. 
The sizes of the steps vary according to the level, subject 
matter and stage of learning. 

2. Frequent active responding is required of the student like 
making answers, or choosing from answers given or even 
gome musoular movements 

3 Immediate confirmation of right answers or correction of 
wrong answers for each response is provided 

4, Bach of the steps is tried out on a comparable sample of 
students and their effectiveness is determined ahead' of 
time. 

6, Each student gets a copy of the material and can pace his 
learning himself. If he is a slow learner, he oan learn slowly 
and if he is a fast learner he can learn quickly. 
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Programmed learning accepts the responsibility for the manage¬ 
ment of the learning situation. It sees to it that the student doeB 
learn and takes the blame on itself for the student’s failure. Eaoh 
inter-action between the material and the learner ib, m a sense, pre¬ 
determined. 

Work-experience on skill learning 

The Concepts of work-experience, polytehnical education and 
craft education involve manual skills. Programmed learning has 
been successfully used in modifying all types of behaviours including 
manual skills 

In a senes of experiments conducted by 0 K, Moor (1966) and 
Alan Ron Anderson in a sahool environment have conclusively shown 
that through the use of equipment such as the “talking typewriters 1 ’, 
4-yoar old children could learn to type like adults. Perhaps the most 
striking examples of the effectiveness of programmed instruction 
come for its uso m industrial training (HugheB, 1962) which include 
manual and semi-automatic skills. If we take stock of the entering 
behaviour of the student and the actual terminal behaviour which 
we expect bun to come out with as a result of instruction, we oan 
handle skill learning much better. One of the most important findings 
out of the researches on skill learning ib that as the student moves 
through the various stages of skill learning, the particular combination 
of abilities which the skill requires changes (Fleishman and Hempel, 
1964, 1956 ; Fleishman, 1966), In other works, the combination of 
abilities at the entering stage may be quite different from the com¬ 
bination of skills required later m practioe, Thus any prediction 
about the student’s ultimate success based only on the initial com¬ 
bination of abilities could be misleading indeed Therefore, while 
anticipating skill learning, we cnanot stop at initial analysis of the 
psychomotor abilities of the student only One of the first teaching 
functions therefore i» to analyse the task one plans to teach 

Skills can be described in terms of their constancy, continuity, 
coherence and complexity Alsu the sequence m which the move¬ 
ments are to be oxeouted will be important in itself. 1 ‘Task analysis” 
can begin with the observation of a successful performer We oan 
also take some logical arrangements provided by a subject matter 
expert. For a more cognitive area like programming a text we may 
take the approach of specifying the subject matter resembling a 
detailed table of contents first 

Behavioral analysis of skill 

We may then prooeed specifying tire various performances re- 
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quirod for each one of the specified, content, For each one of them 
too, wo shall have a speoifio instructional objective and a post-test , 
item meant to evaluate the attainment of the specified, objective m 
question. We may then proceed to analyse the subject in terms 
of “stimulus” and “response" For Us, "stimulus” will be a teaching 
activity "Responses” will represent students’ activities The 
analysis of a skill as a single chain of SR units, however, becomes 
difficult when complex and simultaneous movements are involved. 
The analysis into SB units is probably one of the heat ways for identi¬ 
fying basic components of a skill, but it is not always the best for 
showing relationships There are other ways of determining relation¬ 
ships botween various components which may be helpful m preparing 
our programme,' (e.g. the “ruleg” system of Evans, Glasscr & 
Homme, 1962) 

Available abilities and skills of the learner 

The next step will bo assessing the entering bohaviour of the 
student. There are obviously certain skills present in the student 
at the beginning which should be taken advantage of in formulating 
our teaching programme. The assessment of entering behaviour 
can take three forms. 

1, If the analysis of the skill m terms of SR units is in a single 
chain, we should determine whether the student has acquired 
all the links in the ohain, that is to say, all possible SR units, 
If every link is a stimulus for a succeeding link, the absence 
of one link means that the skill cannot be performed 

2, If we analyse in the form of content skills necessary for the 
learning of more complex skill w6 must determine if the learner 
has learnt all the components 

3, We should assess and manipulate psychomotor abilities of the 
student. There are exact methods available from experi¬ 
mental psychology, psyoho-physicF and human factors 
engineering This assessment must consist of measurement 
of the psychomotor abilities of the students, an analysis of the 
abilities required by the skill of various components It 
is but an attempt to map the task requirod and the students 
ability together in a way that will make learning possible 

, When the student lacks or ib underdeveloped in tho necessary 
abilities, the toacher can provide him the opportunity to derolop the 
abilities to the level necessary for learning. For example, ail analysis 
of the abilities that is required in a task may indicate that the speed 
of change of direction is an important ability in the advanced practice of 
the given skill In this case the teacher can provide remedial exercises 
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to the students who lack this ability. In the same situation, the teach¬ 
er may decide to abandon teaching the skill for which the Btudent laoks 
the necessary physical abilities and to teach him those skills for which 
he will be more fit. If he knows the student’s level of psychomotor 
abilities and the ability requirement to the Bkill in various phases of 
learning, the teacher can predict where the student will have his 
greatest suocesa and difficulty and consequently plan to assist him when 
neoessary. 

Imparting skills under the framework of Programmed Learning 

The next step is to arrange for training in the component units, 
skills and abilities. This step has two performances. It provides 
the student with the opportunity to learn the missing SR links or 
component-skills, or to develop the pre-requisite psychomotor abili¬ 
ties and, at the same time, provides the Btudent an opportunity to learn 
the skill components so well that he can focus his attention on the newer 
aspects of the complex task 

At the beginning of the actual teaohing of the over-all task or skill 
the programmer shall have to describe and demonstrate the skill. In 
skill learning usually the student listens to instructions, observes 
demonstration, tries out different component-skills which he already 
has and then somehow starts learning the new skill (Fitts 1964). 
We should go beyond verbal instruction at this Btage. It is found 
that to oombine advantages of demonstration and feedback, films 
can be used. They enable the students to participate verbally and 
also in a psychomotor way (May, 1946), Most instructors stress the 
importance of performing demonstration at an early stage of learn¬ 
ing It is important to romember particularly for students of 
elementary class that verbal instruction should be kept minimum 
and should deal with only the most essential aspects of skills 

We are now m a position to tackle the situation of skill learning 
under the framework of programmed instruction. For programmed 
instruction wo must have a source from which stimuli will be available 
for the student in a gradod manner. This can be done through books, 
teaching machines, short-circuit television., projected slides or movies. 
This can also be done through an actual demonstration by the instructor. 
Next, we need a storage receptacle for recording the responses of the 
student. Here, in addition to the answer sheets provided at the desk 
of the student we caa have psyohomotor tasks which can be inspected 
later by the instructor If the chaining has been done very systemati¬ 
cally so that one part of the job cannot be done earlier to another, we 
can divide the whole task into several sub-tasks and get the responses 
checked or evaluated. Another significant component is the provi- 
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sion for confirmation or correction, It will be seen that all these com¬ 
ponents are available in a skill-learning situation. 

Styles of Programming 

There are different ways of presenting a programmed material and 
also different styles of preparing the same Where the chaining is done 
on a straight line basis so that stimuli responses are chained ma single 
file, frame after frame, the style is referred to as the "linear Btyle ” 
There are other kinds of programmes where a correct response allows 
the student to proceed directly to the next Btep of programme while 
erroneous responses "branch” him to supplementary material design¬ 
ed to correct the particular error made This Btyle is oalled the “bran¬ 
ching style” Branches may vary in complexity and a branching pro¬ 
gramme may merely present a short series of supplementary frames and 
then allow the student to return to the missedframe. More elaborate 
forms of branching take whole sub-programmes Another style of 
programme preparation is called “mathetics” Hero the final task is 
shown first and then gradually larger and larger chunks of behaviour 
are elicited from the student till he does the whole task independently. 
For example, a mathetic programmer will conceive of motor driving by 
taking tho steering wheels first and then gradually coming to other parts 
of driving behaviour. The whole analysis of learning experience under 
this type of programme is through a process called ‘ 'backward chaining’ ’. 
A recent development m programming has been the ooncopt of group 
pacing, in other words, instead of allowing each student to move at his 
or her own pace, small groups of students can be paced so that the slow 
learner gets tho advantage of working with a fast learner The olioice 
of style, or course, will depend upon the nature of the task For ex¬ 
ample, one cannot think of a group programme in a car driving situo- 
tion, but m an experiment m the physics laboratory it may prove 
extremely useful 

Advantages of Programmed Learning 

Obvious advantages of programmed learning for application in pri¬ 
mary stages of education have been shown by exact experiments. 
(Keislar 1960a and 1960b). The advantages accrue from the following 
conducive conditions ■ 

1. An expert programmer and a subject matter expert can reach 
a large number of students in a single operation, 

2 Misooncoptions held by minimally qualified instructors will not 
hamper the learning of the students. 

3 Through immediate correction further errors do not lead to 
complications m tho learning sequence, 
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4. The slow but intelligent learner ib not at a disadvantage in 
catohing up with the class, 

5. The fast learners can save time and utilise it for more useful 
educational experiences. 

6. No embarrasement or group pressure is caused to a student who 
has not got enough skills to start with 

7. The need for separate examinations is greatly reduced 

8. Early and _ continued success experience augments student 
motivation, 

9 Good instructors get more time for better UBe than performing 
rote drills 

10 It is advantageous for home education, 

11, It is advantageous for remedial instruction 

The following possible applications for primary education are en¬ 
visaged . 

1 Teacher training through correspondence courses through 
auto-instruotional programme texts This will be particularly' 
helpful for new Boienoe and mathematics. 

2 Tackling problems of singlo teacher schools : Carefully developed 
piogiammed texts and kits may be provided to single teacher 
schools This will reduce the load on the teacher who can 
simultaneously supervise many classes. 

3. Controlled home-study activities Programmed material canhe 
oarefully phased and provided to the students who can fill 
Up the response blanks with interest while learning 

4 Television lessons and Radio lessons : These oan be profitably 
programmed (with response blanks provided to students) to 
supplement classroom toaohing effectively 

5 Work-oxperience, skills and craft learning. Psyohomotor 
programmes with kits will be very helpful for teacher training 
as v ell as student participation in the area6, 

The varied application of programmed learning in schools, industri¬ 
es, military set-ups provide evidenoe of its effectiveness as an educa¬ 
tional tochniquo 
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Work-Oriented Education : A Critique of 
Education Commission’s Recommendations 


H,P. Rajgubtt* 


One or the most important contributions of the Education Commission 
is its recommendations of work-oriented education at all stages The 
recommendation is based on the fundamental objectives of National 
Education which the Commission has defined in advance. 

Education is to be utilised as the main instrument for bringing about 
the desired social change The Commission thinks that there is urgent 
need for the development of physical resources through the properly 
organised programme of education for self-sufficiency in food, economic 
growth and full employment, social and national integration and raising 
the living standards along with the development of human resources. 
Education has to play a double role in this respect, the development of 
physical resources at one hand and the development of human resources 
at the other To combine tho two different roles and t,o bring about tho 
social change tho Commission has suggested to relato education “to 
the life ncods and aspirations of people ” In the opinion of the 
Commission it will be bettor done if “it is related to productivity.” The 
programme of work-experience sounds high in the recommendations for 
linking education with productivity. 

Let us first see what the Commission oxactly means by the term 
work-experience and then try to analyse in details hov far it can achieve 
the dosirod objectives at tho elementary stage 

What is Work-Experience 1 

Work-experience has been defined as “participation in productive 
work in school, in the home, in the workshop, on a farm, in a faotory 
or in any other productive situation,” The productive situation has 
reference to secure rapid economic development for which education 
needs to be related to productivity It is dear then, that according to 

•Coordinator, Extension Servioes Centre, Basic Training Institution, 
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the Commission the main object of making eduoation productive 
is to make it economic oriented so that the two, namely, education and 
productivity may balance each other, in cpntrast to the present edu¬ 
cational system which is too academic to be of material help in 
increasing national wealth Hence it becomes quite clear that work- 
experience has economic-bias which leads to an increase m national 
income 

However, it becomes confusing when the Commission says that work- 
experience must be made an integral part of general education and ‘ 
should be “dynamic and forward looking” How general education is 
to be fused with this work-oriented and forward looking education is a 
crucial problem. 

Commission’s recommendations are not clear on this point and the 
issue seems to be confused Some of the assumptions for work-exper¬ 
ience which the Commission has put forward are praiseworthy 
but the methods, procedures that are suggested for making 
it an integral part are far from being realistio at the elementary 
stage when it leads to a kind of pre-vocational training. 

Commission’s assumptions for Work-Experience 

Any one who reads the assumptions for work-experience is 
satisfied on the theoretical basis The Commission insists on 
making work-experience an integral part of education because 
it is inhorent in the very nature and organisation of education. 
One is convinced about this on logical grounds. This is beoause 
the child grows up in sooiety through participation in its acti¬ 
vities which form the greater bulk of his education in a natural 
surrounding Traditionally, it was called the informal edu¬ 
cation On the other hand formal education tends to create 
an artificial atmosphere for the preparation of his future role 
in the life and society which is dynamio in nature. This means 
there iB a wide gulf between the world of work and the world 
pf study. The fact is accepted but how far work-experience is 
going to bridge this gulf by combining the formal and informal 
systems of education is again a new question The present 
programme of the Commission does not appear to solve it. 

Analysis of Work-Oriented Programme 

The Commission hopes to establish a classless society free 
from exploitation by increasing the productive work and efficien¬ 
cy through work-experience, It not only aims to inorease pro¬ 
ductive efficiency but expects some earnings for the student— 
either in cash or kind to meet the expenditure of his study Here 
it treats work-experience as pre-vocational training to earn while 
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learning. In the general programme of work-experience where 
the Commission has suggested, a number, of activities such as paper 
outting, model making, simple | needle-work, pottery, leather 
work and actual work-experience in the industry, it also reflects 
the same nature In this respect the Commission has followed the 
programme of work-experience in western countries designed 
for polyteehnical education, especially in the P.8,8 s, 

Sitch a programme is impracticable because it requires accord¬ 
ing to the Commission, specially trained teachers for higher pri¬ 
mary and secondary schools and special instruction for this 
purpose At, the lower elementary Btage it provides no scope for 
its implementation as an explanatory stage in the pre-vocational 
form. 

The major problem is that of the trained teachers. Where aro 
wo going to find them? The Commission has suggested an alterna¬ 
tive to this programme It advises to use skilled craftsmen or 
graduates of vocational sohools as teachers after giving them a 
short-term training Surely, it may solvetho problem of some insti¬ 
tutions but it will narrow the view as it will draw a olear-out 
distinction between the manual and intelleotural work and start 
again the controversy which work-experience desires to end 
Launched in this way it will share the fate of Basie education with 
which work-experience has a close similarity ’ as both the philo¬ 
sophies centre around the vital principle of relating education to 
productivity What is new in worlt-exponenoe is its reorienta¬ 
tion of the Basic education programme to the needs of the society, 
which is changing with the help of' science and technology 
to keep m tune witli'the social order, when it has become frozen 
around the indigenous crafts and village employed patterns. 
But this novelty may not keep work-experience alive if imple¬ 
mented in the same half-hearted way as Basie education- 

Again there is groat confitMon as regards the vocationaliza- 
tion of education as distinct from work-experience when the 
former is recommended to link with productivity. In fact, 
there is no olear-cut distinction between the two except at the 
time of dealing with vocationalization where the Commission 
states in p. 8.00 "we visualize the future trend of school edu¬ 
cation to be towards fruitful mingling of general and vocational 
education—general education containing some elements of pre- 
vocational and technical education, and vocational education in 
its turn, having an element of general 1 education." But at an¬ 
other plaoe it puts differently e,g at page 7 where the statement 
runs "We reoommend that work-experience should be introduced 
as an integral ’part of education—general or vocational” 
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To an average reader it is all very confusing. It seems that 
the Commission itself is a bit confused about the nature of work- 
experience which it needs to implement and that is why it is not 
in a position to decide its nature in, the general programme of 
education and vocational education at different stages. 

Work-Experience at Primary Stage 

The term work-experience has created more confusion especi¬ 
ally at the primary stage which can hardly be considered suitable 
for vocational education What is the Commission’s programme 
at this stagel 

In the list of general programme of work-experience at the 
lower primary stage the Commission has suggested the following 
activities—paper cutting, cardboard cutting and folding, modelling 
in clay or plasticine, spinning, simple needle-work, simple plant¬ 
ing indoors or on plots, kitohen gardening, etc The question 'is 
how to make it productive in the economic sense at the primary 
stage It is perhaps the most difficult task One cannot imagine 
economic productivity at such an early age. The age-group 6-11 
or even 11-14 will not be able to produoe such finished work 
whioh may be saleable in the market to give economic dividends. 
It is hopeless to talk about Belf-sufficiency at lower or upper 
primary stage as it is an impracticable proposition. In place of 
eoonomic return there will bo wastage at this stage. 

At the primary stage it is even difficult to engage the children 
in real situation suoh as spinning, working on the farm etc. It 
is only an ideal dream; children at the early primary stage cannot 
hold their attention for long periods of time and cannot get joy 
in sUoh activities. They require free aotivity, self expression, 
continuous change of work, diversified activities in the classroom 
or outside it, than attending to a specific BtrenUous activity. 

If work-experience is to be introduced with the aim of training 
for certain orafts it will not be difficult to predict that it will 
not aohieve the desired end of developing technical skills and 
insight into productive prooess "For want of workshops, farms, 
factories and community contros to work in as well as suitable 
workers and literature in the field it will not achieve the planned 
goal even at the secondary or higher secondary stage, 

At the primary stage it iB simply out of the question. Instead 
of adding to the national income it will empty the pocket of the 
government by demanding hugo financial commitment. Work- 
oxperienoe will be a costly affair. A poor country like India oan- 
not afford suoh a oostly venture mthe name of economic return in 
the long run when they are not visible at the elementary stage. 



The work-orientation programme needs reorientation and 
modification at this stage 

New Orientation at the Elementary Stage 

Work-experience cannot be accepted m the form of economic 
productivity at elementary stage, 

If work is to be introduced it should be in the form of activity— 
mental, social and physical to build desired patterns of behav¬ 
iour, skills and sound attitudes to work which will foster intellect -, 
tual and emotional growth rather than any other kind of gain, 
Definitely such a type of work-experience will be highly productive 
for the development of human resources at this stage 

It is doubtful whether work-experience not done in real situation 
cannot be productive. This is a limitation of productivity itself, 
Work-experience oanbe meaningful in terms of creation, re-creation 
andnotpToduction Production may come as a by-product. Educa¬ 
tion will bo meaningful through such activities which will help 
classroom learning and will make it interesting and useful, 
These activities will also provide healthy social habits and atti¬ 
tudes which are necessary for work They will express the in¬ 
clination and interest of the child for guiding him in future with¬ 
out giving vocational education at this stage. 

The need is for a properly organized and integrated program¬ 
me of physical, social and mental activities in the form, of work- 
expcricnuc or bringing about a desirable attitude to work and 
create social climate for change. It requires pre-investigation 
and teacher orientation before drawing the programme of planned 
activities at this stage, 

Definitely it will not require skilled craftsmen, special insti¬ 
tutions, workshops, factories or farms but spirited teachers 
who underotand the significance of their vital role in coordinating 
work-experience with the psychological and social needs of the 
child. 



ented School Teachers at the Primary 
el—Their Identification and Training 


Dr. L.C. Singh* 


u® problem of talented teaohoiB at the primary 
rel is discussed it is both desirable and necessary to 
briefly the relevant background of the problem It is 
t there is a lack of uniformity m admission requirements 
inching profession at the primary level and also in the 
if courses in different States as well as within a State, 
ational qualifications required for admission for teacher 
ourses vary from middle school to matriculation or high- 
ary. Besides, as observed by Prof, Shukla, out of the 
teachers working in our primary schools today, 26% are 
1 and the percentage of trained teachers varies from 
West Bengal to 97 61 in the Punjab Also the 
background of these teachers is not very high. Of 
number of teachers 22,907 (1,9%) are below middle pass, 
(49 7%) middle, 4,93,682 (41.2%) matriculates, and 
.1%) are above matriculates or in other categories 
t presents a gloomy picture of the nature of education 
irimary schools as the quality of education always 
ipon the professional competence, training and the 
equipment of the teachers 
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are living m such extreme poverty that it cramps their growth 
As a result of the above .stated conditions only a small number 
of able young persons have been attracted to become primary 
school teachers. However, there iN some indication that the 
position is now changing. There are several reasons for this 
One is the phenomenal increase in the recruitment of teachers 
in primary schools Secondly, many young porsons do not go for 
university education duo to poor economic condition Thirdly, 
they find it relatively easy to get admission m a teacher 
training sohool. Fourthly, possibly they are advised to enter 
the teaching profession because of easy and early access to job. 
Hence, an ever increasing number of academically brighter young 
men and women with higher qualifications are now joining the 
teaching profession at the primary level. But these young per¬ 
sons do not find their jobs challenging enough for their abilities 
and aspirations. The result is that a good number of tcacliei'H 
at this stage are constantly looking for better jobs, and thereby 
cause a not loss to the teaching profession by joining elsewhere, 
The loss of teachers under training is tolerable to an extent, but 
a trained teacher leaving the teaching job is a matter inviting 
serious consideration from those concerned with teachers and 
teacher educators. It is believed that a substantial number of 
trained teachers who leave the profession are talented or intelli¬ 
gent people who find that their abilities are being wasted and also 
see no future prospects in the teaching career as such Therefore, 
they seek alternative avenues The other category that leaves 
the profession is of those who had no interest in, teaching but were 
looking for a stop gap arrangement, But the talented teachers 
who remain in the profession and are recognised by their students 
start rotting soon for various reasons including the environmental 
and administrative, 

Identification of the talented 

The foregoing paragraphs would naturally incline one to think 
that inspite of the lower status of primary school teaoher m terms 
of economic, social, professional and academic considerations, 
we do have a small fraction of teaelierB, whom we could call talent¬ 
ed. Tins talent should not go unrecognised any more. Sincere 
efforts will have to be made to identify and retain them Im¬ 
mediate steps should therefore be taken to provide opportunities 
for the fuller groutJi ol tlicir talent so that children benefit from 
their prosonco 

Before the problem of identification is taken up, it is worth¬ 
while to reflect on the meaning of talent first. According to 
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the lexical meaning, a talent is a ‘'faculty : any natural or special 
gift , special aptitude eminent ability short of genius . porsons of 
special ability . disposition” (Chambers, 1968). Although the 
word ’ talent 1 may mean special aptitudes and abilities that cha¬ 
racterize a distinct category of teachers, this paper is limited to 
those teachers who are superior m terms of academic aptitude. 
Talent may further be divided into ‘talent potential’ and ‘talent 
performance or talent actual’, “The problem ol'identification of 
potential and of actual talent are quite distinct Despite the 
fact that the identification of potential talent is probably more 
interesting and valuable, certainly more dramatic and difficult, , 
the study of actual talent is logically and strategically prior 
to the study of potential talent” (McClelland, 1958). This 
provides some hint for identifying the talented teachers at ele¬ 
mentary school level so as to distinguish them from among the 
average teachers This will provide them the recognition they 
need and will give them a sense of belonging There is a need for 
some kind of provision for the fuller growth of their talent to enable 
them to foster the growth and the development of the future 
oitizens of our country, 

What to identify 

This is the most difficult problem under consideration, What 
are the specific aspects of the teacher and his work that could bo 
taken up to reveal that such, and only such, teachers, are the 
talented ones Prima facie, one would be inclined to say that an 
aptitude test, an achievement test, a study of his aspirations and 
attitudes and a study of his involvement in the day to day school 
activities including teaching the claBs, the methods he adopts to 
achieve academic and national goals etc will go a long way in 
determining the talent of good teachers. However, we have to 
attempt the issue conoretely, not alone by conducting the aptitude 
or achievement tests, but also by carrying out a detailed job 
analysis of a teacher's work and then evaluating as to how the 
successful and talented teachers perform their jobs, This may 
also involve the question of evaluating them on what is expected of 
the teachers in different school situations. Some part of the work 
has already been attempted in the tr s, a. and elsewhere, on teach¬ 
er effectiveness and characteristics the results of which coitld 
be used in framing the criteria for identification of the talented 
teachers. Nevertheless, the situation demands that talented 
teachers must he identified with the use of sound scientific tools 
with high degree of discriminatory value To start with, tho talent¬ 
ed teaohers can be identified on the basis of triple screening 
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system. In the first stage, academically brighter teachers conlcl be 
screened on the basis oi their performance at the school leaving 
examination and the teacher training examination. The second 
stage will aim at identifying the intellectually superior persons 
with the help of a group verbal test of intelligence, Lastly, the 
the scores on an attitude scale oonld be Used to locate those teach¬ 
ers who possess positive attitude towards children and the teach¬ 
ing job, Thus, the composite criteria of achievement, intelligence 
and attitude can be made use of in searching the talented teachers 
at the primary level 

The training strategy 

Having once identified the talented teachers, special training' 
programme will have to be devised to provide them opportunities 
for jobs in the liigher professional cadres. Since these teachers 
have had courses in podagogy and eduotional psychology consid¬ 
ered adequate for efficient teaching, the spocial course for the 
talented should mainly aim at enhancing subject-matter know¬ 
ledge. However, m the last year a professional course on advanc¬ 
ed level may also be included in the programme The full-time 
course should be at least of two years’ duration Universities 
will have to bo approached to grant recognition and award 
graduate status to the successful candidates. Another alternative 
could be a condensed course spread over one year and 
two summers It may be a full-time oourse or a part-time corres- 
pondejlce-cum-summer school Scheme. The Regional Colleges of 
Education, run by the National Council of Edrtcational Research 
and Training may devise such courses and run them on an experi¬ 
mental basis to start with. Recognition by the respective uni¬ 
versities and also inter-university board will be a necessary 
precondition to rim such courses. 

The Outcome 

A searoh for the talented among elementary school teaohers in 
India will make a contribution- There are perhaps three distinct 
advantages of identifying and training the talented teachers. Firstly, 
the mere fact that the talented are recognised and distinguished 
from the larger teacher community will aot as a morale booster for 
those who are identified, and help generate a sense of healthy com¬ 
petition in others, The training would open ohannels of professional 
advancement both in terms of competence and promotion Their 
future will not remain as dark as at present They are likely to be a 
more satisfying group of teachers, Secondly, proper utilization oi 



tliexr talent will provide more satisfaction m their work. In turn the 
quality of their teaching is likely to ho improved significantly. They 
may set examples for other teachers to emulate. Thirdly, the search 
for the talented and the provision of special facilities for professional 
growth will possibly provide a great incentive to the able and 
promising young persons to join the teaching profession at the primary 
school stage. 



Suggested Health Programme for Primary 
Schools 


S.K, Saini* 


Introduction 

It has been rightly uphold by unesoo that, "health is both 
a pre-requisite for, and a goal of, formal education ” .But 
the term ‘health’ has been differently interpreted by different 
persons Certainly, health means more than the absence 
of a disease, It means having a fit body, a sound mmd 
and also the ability to get along with others so as to make 
living enjoyable. The best definition of health as given by 
W H, 0. is "Health is a state of complete physical, mental 
and sooial-wellbeing and not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity ” 

Health is important, not unlike other age-groups, to students. 
It is difficult for a student to learn if he is tired, sleepy, 
hungry, angry or if he is in pam. Health is also important 
for the teachers Teachers know what a hardship it is to try 
to teach with aching tooth, hurting back, a miserable cold 
or fever. At least those teachers who have tried to teach 
under any of these conditions recognise the difficulty The 
student’s health is important to the teacher’s job as it is 
difficult to teach a student who is sick or in pain or who 
is undernourished If the toaoher has a communicable 
disease, it can be passed, on to the students m his classroom, 
Health then is a basic consideration of oducation. 

School Health Programme 

The health aspect of the school programme is usually 
referred to as "the school health programme.’’ The school 
health programme is said to include everything organised or 
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carried out by the school that affects the health of the 
students, Fir instance, it is helping students learn new 
knowledge about their bodies and also how to make them 
strong, it is helping students how to got along with others 
m work and play; it is helping students learn that communi¬ 
cable diseases are caused by “germs”; it is helping students 
learn what to do to prevent or control diseases These are 
only a few of the items included in the school health pro¬ 
gramme. There are several besides. 

The various items in the school health programme are 
generally divided into following four areas 

(i) Healthful environment ' 

(U) Health Education, 

(in) Health Services, 

(iv) School meals 

Each area needs some elaboration for better understanding. 

I. Healthful Environment 

A good and healthy environment is an effective teaching 
aid in itself, Proper layout of garden, well-maintained lava¬ 
tories, clean and airy rooms and other sanitary conditions 
in the environment teach the students some essential health and 
attitudes whioh they cannot easily learn from other sources 
Thero are many items in the environment, which have a 
bearing on the hoalth of the students. The list includes : 

— Safe water supply, 

— Sanitary disposal of human waste, 

— Handwashing facilities, 

— Propor refuse disposal, 

— Compost-pit arrangement, 

— Lighting, 

— Ventilation, 

— Protection against heat, cold, dampness and other 
weather conditions, 

— Bathing facilities, 

— Safety aspects of facilities, 

— Propor drainage 

Even more important than the physical environment is the 
emotional environment which prevails m the school It has 
now been scientifically established that tho major causes of 
diseases both mental and physical lie deep in the emotions of 
the individual As such a better emotional environment is 
conducive to better mental and physical well-being The 
responsibility of the teacher in this respect is vory obvious, 
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He should maintain good inter-personal relationship with 
the members of the staff, students and their parents 

II, Health Education 

Health education is that part of the sohool hoalth programme 
for whioh the teacher has the major responsibility The 
primary school’s ma]or responsibility is to promote sound 
instruction in health matters, as in other fields. Through 
health education the students will learn new health knowledge 
and develop sound health practices both personal and collective 
Health teaching should be planned in relation to tbe students’ 
growth and development, needs and interests. Health and 
health education may bo taitght as a special subject, This 
could be included under subjects like general science, home 
soienoe, social studies, physical education, hygiene etc 
Health projeots may be included in scienoe fairs 

There should also he proper arrangement for physical exer- 
oise, games, sports and other recreational activities under 
the guidance of a trained physical instructor. Practical 
experiences for students can be centered around day-to-day 
activities in the home, sohool and the community. Parents, 
teaohers and the health personnel can provide students oppor¬ 
tunities to loam and to do things in respect of health education, 

III. Health Services 

The third major area is health services itself. These may 
vary from school to school depending upon the facilities and 
personnel available Some schools may have the services of 
a doctor, a nurse, or a nurse mid-wife, a sanitary inspector, 
a vaccinator and also t}ie services of the specialists such as 
dental surgeon and an eye surgeon Other schools may not 
have any of these personnel to help them. Nevertheless, every 
school can do something about the health of the students and 
oan also help them get some help when they need it Here, 
teaohers can play a vital role by observing signs and symptoms 
whioh might mdicato disease, illness or physical defects They 
can arrange lectures by experts, maintain health records, 
refer students for a periodical medical oheok-up. In this 
regard priority must be given to those services whioh help 
m the oontrol of communicable diseases; follow-up of 
school health records and health counselling m the schools 
It is desirable to have arrangements of first-aid and emer¬ 
gency care in the school Some provision for film shows/ 
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slides and puppet shows and other A.V Aids and Mass 
media should be there 

/ 

IV, School Meals or School Fooding 

This activity is usually thought of as having a dual 
purpose. One is to provide training in school meal service. 
The second is to help students learn about the importance of 
food to their own health . It is intended to help them develop 
good diet habits Sometimes schools serve meals for a third 
purpose i.e , to provide food for students who are mal¬ 
nourished, A well-fed child is better able to got benefit from 
his studies 

Conclusion 

From the above discussion it becomes obvious that edu¬ 
cation and health authorities share a common interest and res¬ 
ponsibility toward health and health education of the students 
The responsibility of the education department is all the more 
important in bringing this knowledge to the students from the 
very initial stage by including health education in one form 
or other in the existing curricula of primary schools They 
may also organise refresher courses for the teachers in'health 
education It is suggeted that this much-neglected aspect 
of education be given sufficient attention by higher autho¬ 
rities so as to keep children healthy as they are the destiny 
makers of India of tomorrow 



Evaluating Pupils at the Primary Stage 


Prabhakae Singh* 


MOaB problems in primary education flow from the preva ilin g 
system, of pUpil assessment than is usually thought of. The source 
of stagnation, disappointingly low standards and the like are directly 
traceable to this source The system has been under fire for quite some 
time now but the reforms undertaken havo been surprisingly mar¬ 
ginal And all this is not easily explainable, Let us therefore consider 
briefly its history and the dilemmas before we come to the discussion of 
the programme itself which calls for bold steps and perspective 
planning. 

Retrospect 

The system originated in the evil practice of "payment by results’ 
m England, with its emphasis on external examination and classifica¬ 
tion, was later introduced in this country. The indigenous system 
knew no such divorce of teaching from testing, not even formal group 
assessment procedures, Like content of education the assessment 
policies also reflect the socio-political background of the land. The 
new organization of primary education under the colonial establishment 
was keen to ensure the meohanical efficiency of the acquisitions viz,, 
the three R’s as deemed desirable by it. The situation was no differ¬ 
ent in contemporary England in so far as the education of the lower 
classes was concerned, Things changed rather rapidly after the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution. But m India no such event of tremendous implica¬ 
tions ever happened, with minor changes the system continues to this 
day 

Status 

Briefly described, the common prevailing practice is to hold annual 
promotion tests beginning right with Class I onwards This test is 
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often administered by tlie school inspector or some one acting under lus 
01 her guidanoo as examiner At the end of Class IV or V marking the 
completion of a stage or sub-stage, a more formal examination is held, 
The Basic education movement brought in its wake new ideas but 
made a vain attempt to break the age-old stranglehold of external exami¬ 
nations The critios argued that m the absence of a systematic assess¬ 
ment the produot of Basic school would not compare favourably with 
the traditional ones They were therefore advised to develop ‘ ‘efficient 
instruments of educational measurement—to discover the general and 
special abilities of their pupils and to diagnose their difficulties and 
incapacities”, which others hardly did, In spite of such official desire 
which presupposes some effort nothing of consequence took place A 
few enthusiasts hero or there may occasionally use now type tests, or 
maintain progress report cards but there the changes terminate The 
reasons for the failure therefore need a serious investigation. The 
hunch is that such advice is nothing more than an expression of admira¬ 
tion for an object glanced from a distance. 

The Dilemma 

The assessment of pupils at the primary stage is characterized by a 
variety of conflicts pervading almost all its aspects—motives, targets, 
programmes and procedures. There is the usual attitude of despair 
that the resources both m men and material are too slender to handle the 
task so stupendous, and that it isnotevenpossible to locate where to 
begin even the little that could be done. At the secondary stage, the 
external examinations conducted by Boards at the secondary stage are 
said to have provided anchorage at the vacillating attitude Then, there 
is the confliot of purposes. A sizeable section of knowledgeable people 
continue to believe in the necessity of an aseesssment system which 
helps ( 1 ) to maintain certain uniform standards, (li) to provide a basis 
for the choice of courses at the secondary stage, and (xii) to create in¬ 
centive for better teaching and learning The Education Commission 
(1964-66) lias disagreed with this viewpoint but this did not solve the 
problem, for the persons who hold this view are not likely to give in 
easily. The changed circumstances both political and technological 
demand that the penchant for conformity, limited curriculum etc. be 
given up in favour of a system which helps build an educational system 
suited for the training of a creative broad-minded and responsible 
individual Similarly, there is the cross-roads where one route leads 
towards new developments in the field of content and processes of human 
learning and the other towards the tradition-bound, imitative and 
almost ad hoc decisions Though the traditionalist has also started 
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feeling that a change is called for but somehow he can not measure 
up to it. The time has com© when all should join hands to bring about a 
change long since felt and cast aside their familiar viewpoints for the 
sake of a system that may matoh up with the national needs and 
future requirements 

Basic Considerations 

• Nearly half a century ago Aurobindo wrote that the first problem 
in a national system of education is to give an education, without 
the evil of strain and cramming” The advice is all the more rolevant 
now when future is being moulded in our schools, The examinations, 
test or promotion generate an anxiety at this impressionable age that 
sometimes hinders personality growth At the primary stage it is not 
so much the content as the processes which occupy a pre-eminent place. 
Content at this stage primarily serves as the medium and not as an end 
in itself, unlike the higher stages of education. It is also true that 
processes cannot be tested properly at a point of time through a formal 
test There is tho additional difficulty of arriving at the artifacts of 
examination, the contrived situations ill such a way that they are not 
repetitive beoause only a narrowly motivated child will fmd repetitive 
test situations interesting enough to concentrate Therefore, any 
such testing proves both futile and invalid 

Since growth in childhood is too undifferentiated to isolate safely 
representative criteria, it is Hot proper to assess on the basis of tho 
hypothesized ones There is also relatively muoh individual varia¬ 
tion at this stage in the pace of learning not only within a group but 
also in time sequence for the same individual In such on'cumstances, 

the grade organization which is there more for assessment convenience 
than for an instructional requirement, can scarcely be defended The 
Kothari Commission (1964-66) realized it and suggested a noil-graded 
curricular organization for the first two years of primary education. 
There is, however, a strong case for extending this proposal to the whole 
primary stage with further prospects of its adoption n t the middle stage. 
It has been widely ob.-erved and experimentally proved that repeaters 
do not find re-learning interesting and sink further gn mg rise to the 
created” problem of stagnation m education To resolve tho dilemma 
(il promotion or no promot ion. it is always advisable to back theformer. 

The need of the assessment of pupils however, cannot be 
minimized for without the feedback of information about the state of 
learning no instructional programme can make any progress, especially 
at this Btage of education; the child is too immature to take any material 
decisions on his own Basically, all testing has to be diagnostic to 
find out the strengths and weaknesses of child’s actual learning and 
afterwards the next step including the remedial work to stamp out 
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wrong learning has to bo planned The procedures employed and 
areas covered should bo comprehensive enough to collect evidence 
from all sources In other words assessment should become synony- 
m ous with the relatively newer concept of “evaluation’ ’. In the absence 
of grade organisation, argued earlier, progress will be evaluated from 
one unit of learning to that of another. The teacher can assure about 
the results himself by employing various techniques such as obser¬ 
vation, mastery test etc This leads to the problem of laying down 
standards m terms of curricular specifications Needless to say that all 
testing has to he objective baaed. It may he worthwhile to remember 
that educational evaluation is an integral part of the curricular process 
itself 

Programme 

There is no doubt that evaluation at the primary stage awaits a 
major policy-level breakthrough The policy decisions ill this respect, 
however, valid and practicable they might he, are likely to floundei for 
want of a properly designed programme Among other things, the 
implementation plan should include thefolllowing basic steps 

(A) 1 Formulation of curriculum specification' Since norm-based 
criteria for'evaluation have hardly any relevance at this stage, 
there is need for laying down curricular criteria or standards, 
It will require a cooperative work involving curricular framers, 
psychologists and working teachers 

(Ji) Teacher orientation . This is a nocessary corollary of the 
introduction of such a significant change The orientation 
programme will include things like acquainting the teachers 
with measurement instruments and the interpretation of result 
etc. 

(C) Development of materials . The teacher should not be expected 
to possess technically sound evaluation materials, such as 
diagnostic tests, remedial measurements, rating scales and the 
the like It is enough if he uses them properly 

(D) Technical Service Centre : The Education Commission (1964- 
66) has visualized such an arrangement in a slightly different 
form, It may, however, be agreed that teachers will need all 
kinds of help and guidance m implementing the above program¬ 
me It may also be necessary for the centre to carry out its 
own survevs of pupil attainment and feedback the information 
m general terms to the teacher, leaving the individual child 
Undisturbed. 



Evaluation Hardwares 

The hardwares in the form of testing techniques and materials are 
many and varied, Some of the important ones for consideration for 
being used at the primary stage arc as under : 

(a) Tests of basic abilities—cognitive and psycho-motor 

(b) Tests of non-cognitive growth. 

(o) Tests of attainment in areas of formal education. 

(d) Informal teacher-made mastery tests, 

(e) Diagnostic tests, 

(f) Observation schedules and oheeklists 

(g) Record and report proformas 

The first three types of tests can be handled by specialists from the 
Service Centre only, Relevant information should be supplied to the 
teaoher, The danger of misuse and abuse of the hardwares is to be 
guarded against, especially the risk of their becoming ends m themselves, 
Doubt is often expressed with regard to teacher willingness, trust¬ 
worthiness and competence The first two should be assumed and 
conditions be created for them Tlie last has to be developed through 
in-servioe and pre-service education. It should be a part of tho 
strategy to proceed in a systematic manner and phase the programme 
appropriately. The existing school inspection staff may be harnessed 
to run the technical service centres, The materials can be developed 
without much difficulty since the required expertise is now readily 
available in the country 

Gonolutlion 

Tlie importance of a sound evaluation system at the primary stage 
h not o ften i calmed It is a significant factor m transforming the entire 
outlook on primary education. The outputs are quite favourably 
commensur.ilc with the inputs It is now merely a question of fixing 
priorities and mobilising the resources Let ua hope it is done oxpedi- 
tiousty ' 
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Improving the Quality of Primary Education 

R.It. Gupta* 


The last two'decades have witnessed an unprecedented expansionary 
phase in primary education The obligation contained in Article 45 
of the constitution provided the motivation for this spurt of activity 
Although a long way has still to be covered in fulfilling the constitutional 
obligations, the pendulum seems to have swung from quantity to 
quality of education, The experience of the laBt two decades is indica¬ 
tive of two major propositions The first 13 that mere quantitative 
expansion of primary education in the absence of the improvement of 
its quality cannot be carried too far The second iB that mere provision 
of more schools and enrolment of children cannot be considered sufficient 
for the fulfilment of the constitutional obligation at least m its 
spirit. Virtually the excitement for enrolment of children in the schools 
cannot be generated unless the parents feel satisfied With the intrinsic 
value of the educational programmes offered by the schools. We have 
thus reached a stage where the improvement of the quality of education 
haB to be provided an overriding priority on other programmes. 

Improvement of the quality of education seems to be a simpler 
term of Use In operational terms, however, it presents a multi-pronged 
problem The quality of education is a matter of perception The 
perspectives for perception differ from community to community and 
person to person. The problem in this context arises at the point of 
determining the direction of change Involved here are questions of 
what do we want to achieve and why do ue want to achieve it 1 Se¬ 
condly, qualitative improvement in education is a new dimension of 
work of which developing countries have no previous experience. In 
these new strides there is always an inherent danger of our committing 
errors. Unfortunately, education ,is an industry which has no powers of 
transforming or with-holding the product, once it has been moulded. 
This makes it neoessary to prepare the mould with great care. Involv¬ 
ed here are questions of selecting a proper model whether local or from 
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Some other country to suit our conditions. Thirdly, improvement, 
implies change and change by its very nature generates resistance. As 
a consequence distortions in the different aspects of emphasis and 
approach in programmes are common-place occurrences, Other 
questions concern adjustability and adaptability of programmes 
for retention of the spirit behind them Lastly, the improvement of 
the quality of education implies improvement of the inputs m education 
Single-track approaches and shortcuts are difficult to find m tins 
domain. Involved here are also questions of balancing the different 
streams of change and mixing them m proper proportions. It would 
thus be apparent that the improvement of the quality of education 
ib not as Birnple an affair as is the expansion of numbers 

We are on the threshold of the seventies. In the mid-sixties a 
thrust in the direction of improvement of the quality of primary 
education was made This thrust is likely to gain momentum and the 
keynote in the seventies is certainly going to be the improvement of 
the quality of education It is high time wo planned properly the 
change that we desire to come 

In the determination of the direction, depth and the process of 
change, the first requirement is that of developing comprehensive de¬ 
signs of change. Primary education in the country is presenting a 
Beene of great confusion today. In the fifties, primary education was 
guided by the vision of Mahatma Gandhi and the scheme of Basic 
education provided the angle of perception. The sixties saw a whittling 
down of this vision without being replaced by any model which could 
be as comprehensive in outlook or approaoh Our efforts were mostly 
directed towards tho promotion of various programmes in the name of 
primary education without oven establishing a harmony between the 
different programmes, The justification for programmes were sought 
and accepted from their derivations in the programmes of the advanced 
countries. Today each new dimension finds its inroads on the program¬ 
mes of primary education under the explicit thinking that primary 
education has ultimately to prepare the base for all further learning. 
The emphasis on work-experience, sooial studies , population education 
and national integration are examples of this shift of emphasis. 
Brunet’s logic of the possibility of teaching anything to a ohild at any 
stage of development in some intelligible form, has provided the justi¬ 
fication for these changes. The other aspect of the logio that only 
that which is considered desirable from the point of view of tho society 
and the individual shoUldbe taught at different stages of education has 
not been paid duo attention. Consequently, primary education has 
boen deprived of its necessary vision of the goal. 

In the face of all these developments we cling to the Urgency of 



providing compulsory primary education to all. It is evident that the 
Nation aspires to provide* a minimum preparation to all its ‘would be’ 
citizens through this programme. Primary education is a distinct 
stage of education and the focus of attention at this stage has to be 
on this vision of the minimum preparation for all. All the demands 
imposed on primary education from considerations other than this 
are patently unjustified and we have to cry a halt to these inroads on 
the programmes of primary education. Again what constitutes this 
minimum preparation is not a matter to be decided by one or a few 
individuals or institutions or which can he settled once for all. This 
requires a continuous dialogue between the States and national 
level agencies, engaged in the formulation of educational programmes 
Unfortunately, m this domain again , a continuous dialogue has never 
come to exist. At best there have been senes of monologues with each 
agency trying to sell its wares The development of curriculum m 
different states represents this trend. We have the Btate and national 
level agencies mthis field and yet experimentation on alternative models 
holding equal amount of promise haB not been tried with a view to 
finding the optimum combination of outcomes. We have not even pro¬ 
ceeded with tho development of alternative models It appears that 
unless we move with tho suggestion of John I Goodland and decide 
the vital islands of agreement in curriculum, it would be difficult for 
us to open the dialogue on formulating better curricula which will pro¬ 
vide the base for the improvement of the quality of education 
Keeping these island of agreement intact, different agencies working 
in tho field of oUrriculum development have to develop alternative pro¬ 
grammes with clearer substitution propositions. This alone can help 
Us in taking a balanced view of alternative suggestions m this field. 
Institutions engaged in this task both at the national and the state 
level will have to oome close in the seventies to succeed in the formula¬ 
tion of proper programmes with speoifio visions of the directions of 
ohange. 

Anothor difficult problem in this field is presented by the poor 
quality of the apparatus of change. One of the important factors of 
change is the teacher It is common knowledge that the expansionary 
phase in primary education brought in its train a large number of ill- 
prepared and inadequately prepared teachers to staff our primary 
schools, The prospects of improving the lot of the teachers do not seem 
very bright. Long strides havebeen taken in the sixties to provide in-sei - 
vioe educationto the teachers, yet the results are not very encouraging. 
Very often the blame is put on an attitude of indifference on the part of 

the teachers. The argument is not completely unfounded, yet it appears 
that it is slightly misplaced. Programmes of in-service education for 
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teachers mostly suffer from two major defects. The first is that they 
are loaded with more of theoretical verbalisation which does not 
necessarily provide the participants any idea of the solution of problems 
that they have to face As a consequence the teaohers remain indiffer¬ 
ent to these coiuses The other difficulty is that in-service education 
programmes for teachers lack- continuity of approach Isolated pro¬ 
grammes dealing with different aspects of tho programmes do not 
necessarily succeed in encouraging teachers to deal with the problems 
in the classrooms in a comprehensive way Here mostly the problem 
of large numbers and inadequate finances hamper the progress. The 
fundamental problem, however, is neither insufficiency of programmes 
nor inadequacy of preparation in their conduct A more deep-rooted 
issue of preparation is that the process of education lias remained 
mostly stagnant over the last few decades despite spectacular 
progress being made in the field of technology. We still place a high 
premium on human ingenuity and effort in improving the quality of 
education One of the notable reasons for the unsuccessful implemen¬ 
tation of the scheme of Basio education is that it placed too much 
reliance on the competence and capacity of teachers to devise their own 
teaching materials and the programme of eduoation for their classes. 
Obviously suoh teachers cannot he mass produced nor caii all be trained 
in this art. A lesson that wp have to derive from this experience is 
that educational process has to be developed more as a technology with 
lesser reliance on the talent of the teachers The use of programmed 
learning techniques, audio-visual aids and teaching machines open wide 
possibilities of vitalising teaching in the class rooms without putting 
too-much reliance on the talent of teachers. Such developments in 
remoulding the process of eduoation seem to he the best course of 
improving both our in-service and pre-service education programmes 
for teaohers. This aspect of the problem will have to be tackled in the 
seventies if the quality of education has to be improved. 

The third aspect of immediate concern in this respeot is the control 
and financing of education. Inadequacy of finances is often asoribed 
to be the main cause hindering the progress of primary education. 
ThiB is true only to a certain extent. Improvement of the quality of 
education is not so much dependent on the availability of more finances. 
The greatest need m this context is that of flexibility of outlook 
on the part of administrators. Rigidity and authoritarianism 
has to give way to the development of a dynamic outlook 
Determination of proper priorities in programmes oan bring about a lot 
of change. Economy in the use of limited resources has to he the key¬ 
note in the seventies and the human talent in the supervisory staff has 
to be properly harnessed, developed and exploited to provide the neoes- 
sary help, encouragement and guidance to the working teachers on the 



one hand and the institutions working for them on the other The 
State Institutes of Education have to be brought on Bound footing 
through a regular supply of suitably qualified staff and adequate re¬ 
sources to meet the heavy responsibilities put on their young shoulders 
m the task of improving the quality of primary education. Virtually 
the State Departments of Education are the key agencies to transform 
the system of primary education and much depends on how they act. 
The task of improving the quality of education at the primary 
stage is thus a difficult one. Only a concerted, well-directed and coord¬ 
inated effort on the part of vital agencies of change can help the cause. 
There is no road to guide us and no signposts to show us the level of 
success and yet, we have to move-onward Let us hope we will ho able 
to meet the challenge of the seventies. 



Towards Improving Reading dbilities, 
Habits and Tastes of Children 

D.S, Eawat* 


1. Introduction 

EHADTHa vmiaR is one of the most important aspects of the 
language arts is of great significance in tlie educative prooesB of the 
child. Apart from formal teaching it is the only BoUroe of learning 
new knowledge For a young child it iB an extension of his nascent 
language abilities, In other words reading illumines, as it were, the 
child’s experiences. 

The reading ability and habit have both individual and social 
significance. If a ohild can learn to read skillfully and competently, 
he is assisted in his personal growth. This skill enables him to do well 
in his studies, as also in all other walks of life As regards the social 
significance of reading we expect that those children who oan read well 
contribute materially to the well-being of the community, The ohild, 
frequently gets Ids impressions from books, newspapers, magazines, 
conversations, radio, television, etc If he is not a mature reader he 
may not be able to discriminate between a fact and an opinion whioh is 
very necessary for making judgements in a democracy, In faot, a 
certain level of reading ability among the oitizenry is essential to the 
working of democracy, Not only this but when children learn to 
read better they are able to Understand more about the events and prob¬ 
lems whioh all groups of people must face in the modern world Thus 
reading makes us not only Useful citizens hut effective members of the 
world as such, 

It ib common knowledge that if children fail to make satisfact¬ 
ory progress in reading their personality development is adversely 
affected, Experience tells us that a poor reader is almost certain to 
repeat grades and successive failure on the part of the child results in 
frustration and compels him to leave Bchool 
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In the post-Sputnik era the extent and depth of knowledge 
content is changing very fast. As such there is a need for a greater 
amount and a wider variety of reading The skillful teaching of read¬ 
ing both as a subjeot of instruction and a tool employed in studying a 
given subject matter needs to b*e emphasized at all levels of education 
and more particularly in the primary grades, We have to strike a 
balance between 'Learning to Read' and 'Reading to Learn' Oneappoars 
to be complementary to the other 

Looking at the importance of reading, one may ask what is the 
general level of the reading ability of our children and adults and what 
are their reading habits Perhaps we have no answers to these ques¬ 
tions based on any empirioal evidence. There is an urgent need to 
oondilot such studies in our country. Suoh studies have, however, 
beon conducted in other countries Foir example, we know that book 
reading and general literacy is higher m Great Britain and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries. It has been found in the U S,A that by and large 
the reading ability of American adult population lies approximately 
between ninth and tenth grade levels although there are large indivi¬ 
dual variations. 

Inspite of the fact that India has about 10,019 dailies and periodicals 
their average circulation is barely 45 per thousand population. The 
number of newspapers per lakh of population is roughly two. Consider¬ 
ing India's population then average circulation and availability oan 
hardly oompare with any advanced country, For example in U.S.A. 
there are 11,200 dailies and weeklies and thirteen of those enjoy a 
circulation of over three millions, The reasons for this poor perform¬ 
ance in India are tho low rate of liter aoy whioh is about 30 percent and 
and non-availability of good reading material, henoe poor reading 
habits. ThiB is more true for children regarding whom very little 
attention has been paid thus far. Whereas in the advanced countries 
e g , U.S.A about 85 percent of the youngeBt children read some parts 
of the newspapers and other available leading material, it iB regrettably 
not true for India. 

Our country is slowly entering the age of television Some 
people are afraid that radio and television would affect the reading 
habits. To some extent it may be trile but studies have also shown 
that movies, radio and television do not have such adverse effects 
For example, in ; a study of ohildren in grades four to twelve in Ahh 
Arbor, Michigan, Battin found that about one third of the group 
believed television had hot influenced their reading. About 20 per 
cent said they read more books and magazines and less than 15 per cent 
said they read less than before. Our country will do good if tho radio 
and television programmes are developed not only to impart informa¬ 
tion and work as a Source of entertainment but to stimulate and moti- 
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vate children to improve their reading abilities, tastes and habitB 

2. What is Reading? 

Reading is a meaningful experience having a bearing on tin 
thinking process. It is far more than mere skill, for it involves sever a 
skills No teacher would like that hia pupils should read the printec 
matter without understanding its meaning 

Broadly speaking there are three constituents of reading : 

(a) Quick and accurate recognition of the printed symbol. 

(b) An adequate understanding of author’s meaning, and 

(c) Use of the attained understanding, e.g., to apply, to interpret, 
to appreciate or to evaluate what is being read 

In a reading act all the above three things are important. 

3. What to Read 

What the children ought to read is a very ticklish issue If reading 
is taken as a process of communication then we must give freedom to 
children to read. Of course, we may not allow the children to read 
every thing, still there is a psychological danger to ask them : ‘Don’t 
Read this’, The role of the parents and teachers should be to develop 
such taste and interest among the children , that they select only the 
Worthwhile material to read. 

Another important determining factor for what the child should 
read is what type of magazines, hooks, periodicals, etc., are purchased 
by the parents for homei It is no use telling children “Don’t read this 
magazine, this is only for adults’’. In that case he will certainly read 
it It may be good if only such reading material is kept in home and the 
sohool library whioh-ia worthwhile reading. 

The material available in the sohool should be kept in. a graded 
form acoording to the interest of children of different age groupB. There 
should be some material which each child of a partioular age-group 
must bead Then there should be some material for that age-group 
whioh children CAN bead, Lastly, there should be some matotial 
children may bead . 

Some research studies have already been conducted in our 
country to determine the roading interests of high sohool pupils (boys 
and girls) in the different languages like Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Kannada, Gujarati, Punjabi etc., very few studies have been focused 
on the lower age-groups. Some salient conclusions that emerge from 
these studies are as follows : 

(a) Thore is a dearth of interesting books for children at different 
age and grade levels, 

(b) Girls at the high school stage read more extensively and ser< 
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lously than boys They like to read detective, historical, 
patriotic, advonturorls, scientific, social and biographical 
stories, 

(o) Children's reading is related to their socio-economic conditions, 
their reading opportunities and their temperament 

(d) The first reading preferences of hoys at high school stage 
is stories, the second, novels, and the third, poetry, They 
show very little interest m essay or serious literature 

(e) The teacher’s guidance m selecting the right type of book is 
, lacking 

There seems to be a great need to develop a team of writers 
and publishers for producing suitable childrens’ literature which may 
bo based on the childrens’ reading interests. There is a dearth of BUch 
juvenile literature. But whatever little wo have, for this there is a 
dearth of header 

4. An Approach to the Teaching of Reading 

There is a need to make efforts to improve the reading abilities 
and habits of our children. Some suggestions are given below ' 

Beforo ohilclren start reading, it Bliould be ascertained 
that they are ready to read Several factors determine the 
child’s readiness to read, Some pf the most important that have 
so far been identified are age, intelligence, sex, visual and auditory 
perception, physical fitness, left to right orientation, background 
experience and language facility, personal and social adjustment 
and interest. 

It has already been established through research studies that 
more than 25 per cent who enter Class I are not ready to read. 
It has also been found that generally speaking a child who attains a 
mental age of six years is ready to begin reading. 

A child who is found deficient in any one of the aspeots of readiness, 
should be givon a remedioal programme to make up his deficiency. 

Children will continue to read increasingly and with interest 
so long reading provides satisfaction and gives them answers to their 
problems. Reading needs to be taught in such a way that children 
realise that books have a great part to play m their lives In such 
oases only the mechanics of reading will not be enough Whatevor 
method of teaching reading is used the key-note should be to sharpen 
the thinking process of the child and (‘liable him to discover that 
books contain words of valuablo information and works of imagination 
Such an approach would demand many things; for instance, 

(a) An increasing variety of good books, magazines and periodi¬ 
cals u ill be needed We need such material for our five 
lakhs of primary schools, A beginning can be made by 
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providing at least two sets each of one hundred different 
types of books and magazines to each primary school library. 
Assuming the aost of each book as one Rupee wo may have 
to spend Rupees two hundred for eaoh of the five lakh schools 
The cost will be oheaper when there ib m&BB production of 
children’s literature. We may also consider the possibility 
of introducing mobile library for ohildren in eaoh block of 
of the /Country. This will also encourage tho writers and 
publishers to take interest in the field of children's literature. 
Large scale competitions may be held for producing suitable 
literature for ohildren m the different regional languages. 
This will motivate writers and publishers 

(6) In reading lessons the teacher will have to put more emphasiB 
on tho judgement, evaluation, interpretation and appreciation 
aspect. For example, after teaching the story thb grow 
and the vox, the teacher will ask fewer questions like, 
"What was there in the mouth of the Crow and more questions 
like "Why did the fox ask the crow to sing a Bong 1" or 
"What would you have done if you had been the fox ? ” etc. 

(c) The reading programme may he oriented towards producing 
areative readers 

(d) The reading programme .should not only be related to 
language but to all content fields. 

(e) The library centered approach of teachers will be a long way 
to improve the reading habits and abilities of children. 

if) The context-clue approach may be found helpful in develop¬ 
ing the reading skills and abilities of children, 

Reading programmes should be such which should develop 
proper taste and interests for reading, Some programme like Read¬ 
ing Stories to the Glass’, 'Display of Book Jackets and Advertisements’, 
‘Book Club’, 'Exhibitions’, 'Library Diary System’, ’Free Reading 
Period’, ‘Supervised Study Period’, etc, may be found helpful for 
this purpose 

Due emphasis should be given to develop the speed of 
reading comprehension of children, For developing the Bpeed of 
reading comprehension familiar works may be used in the early 
stages Gradually difficult material may be introduced. The 
ohildren should be explained in what situations skimming can be 
properly used, They Bhould be given proper orientation in the left 
to right movement of the eyes Adequate effort may be made to 
develop their vooabulary gradually The child needs to be properly 
motivated for fast reading The children should Understand the 
purpose of reading the unit of a material, The speed of reading of 
the ohfid may be continuously tested in order to help him to improve 
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the same Some suitable projects may be conducted in the primary 
schools to evolve suitable techniques for developing the speed of 
reading comprehension of oluldren in different regional languages 

Most of oUr teachers are not familiar with the new approaches 
to the teaching of reading 

(а) The national organisations like the ncjeet, Language 
Institutions, State Institutes of Education etc. should produce 
literature for teachers in this field from time to time. 

(б) Radio talks may be arranged for orienting tbe teachers to 
new approaches m the teaching of reading and improving 
the reading habits and abilities of children. 

(c) An ‘Indian Beading Association’ may be started on a volunt¬ 
ary basis to promote and implement the ideas for improving 
the reading abilities, habits and taBteB of ohildren 

(d) Beadmg may be introduced m tbe ByllabuB of junior Training 
Institutions. 

In order to feed the teaohers with . innovations and new 
ideas it is desirable to oonduot suitable research studies in tbe field 
of reading It IS high time what we have a movement in reading in 
oUr country right from the primary Bchool level, Let us pool all 
our resouroes to deoide how to start thiB movement. 
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Language Teaching and Learning ai 
Primary Stage in India 


Dr, M.G. Chaturvbdi* 


India is a multilingual nation, with languages belonging to four 
language families of the world viz, Auatric, Sino-Tibotail, Dravidian 
and the Indo-Aryan. Although the oensus of India (1961) lists no 
less than 1652 mother-tongues spoken m country, the 15 languages m 
the VIII Schedule of the Constitution are spoken by 87 per cent of the 
entire population and their speakers are found in all parts of the 
country That is why in spite of the great multiplicity of linguistic 
forms in India only a few languages have been cultivated and are 
taught and learnt at present. BecaBUe, only those languages are 
Usually taught winch have, at least, some readable literature in them, 
if not a great tradition 1 of creative and Scientific literature and are 
also used in wider areas of administration, commerco and education 
Such languages are however very few which are spoken by substantial 
number of people and also possess educational literature m tbem 
During the last one thousand years or so, a number of modern 
Indian languages have been developed for literary purposes in the 
different parts of the country, but moBt of them were generally neg¬ 
lected due to the dominant position of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 
English One can appreciate the reason for their not finding a place 
in the obtaining educational system, When the Britishers came 
to India, they first re-organised the traditional system of education > 
m two distinct stages i.e elementary and higher. At the elementary 
Stage, modern Indian languages were not only taught but were the 
media of instruction; at higher stage, it was only classical languages 
like Sanskrit Arabic and Persian that found a place of honour Later 
on the policy with regard to education underwent a transformation 
and English assumed an important position Before independence, 
therefore, English was the first language and modern Indian languages 
were speeches of secondary importance, mere vernaculars I Prior 
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to English, this honour was accorded to Persian m Mu slim times 
and Sanskrit m the pre-musliui days Therefore, the growth ‘of modern 
Indian languages m the field of education has generally been retarted. 

It was only in the beginning of the present century that the need 
for introducing compulsory primary education through the mother 
tongue was strongly felt and the adoption of regional languages as 
languages of official administration was demanded by the nationalist 
leaders When Mahatma Gandhi started hiB movement of Basie 
education, teaching of and through modern Indian languages was 
adopted universally and after Independence it is mostly the modern 
Indian languages, which are taught at primary stage compulsorily 
and are used as the media of instruction except in metropolitan townB 
whore English continues to be used in some cases 

Although on principle, it is said, that at primary stage only one 
language i.e the mother tongue is to -be taught compulsorily and 
the same is to ho used as the media of instruction, but in reality it 
is neither possible nor desirable, Because, first of all, the number 
of mother tongues spoken in India is very large, and secondly, all 
the mother tongues arc not cultivated literary languages Therefore, 
all the 1652, mother tongues as reported in the Census can neither 
he taught nor ho made the media of instruction. In fact, what we 
are teaching at present, as mother tongue is either one of the 15 
languages specified in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution or the 
one accepted in sohool curricula because of some sooio-cultural reasons. 
The languages thus accepted m school curriculum at the primary 
stage, represent all the four language families i.e Austria, Sino- 
Tibetan, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan and can he categorised basically 
into two groups; one, cultivated literary languages and two, un¬ 
cultivated non-literary languages The cultivated literary languages 
are usually those that are sopken by a large number of people and 
have sufficient educational literature in them Most of these lan¬ 
guages have been accepted as the state-official languages and have 
been specified in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution. It may 
also be noted that most of these languages are not only taught from 
the beginning they are also the media of instruction up to university 


stage Languages belonging to this oategory are listed below : 


(1) Hindi 

(2) Urdu 

(3) Bengali 

(4) Marathi 
(6) Gujarati 
(6) Tamil 


(7) Tele'gu 

(8) Kannada 

(9) Punjabi 

(10) Maiayalam 

(11) Onya 

(12) Assamese, 


Besides, there are a few languages which though cultivated are 
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neither state-official languages, nor the media of instruction at the 
university stage, but are taught and learnt at primary and secondary 
stage by a comparatively large number of children 

(1) Nepali 

(2) Sindhi 

(3) Kashmiri 

(4) Dogri 

(6) Konkam 

It may interest some to note that most of these languages listed 
so far belong to the Indo-Aryan family while Tamil, Telegu, Kannada 
and Malayalam belong to the Dravidian family There are, how¬ 
ever, languages that belong to Austric and Sino-Tibetan families, and 
which though largely uncultivated are taught at the primary stage 
In the absence of developed scripts their teaching ends mostly at III 
or Y standard and children are afterwards initiated to some other 


regional language, 

These are . 

(1) Santhali 

(7) Ao 

(2) Tibetan 

(8) Angami 

(3) Meithee 

(9) Mizo 

(4) Khasi 

(10) Garo 

(5) Boro 
(0) Lushai 

(11) Laddaklii. 


Obviously then all the languages taught at the primary stage 
are not the actual mother tongues of the children though they may 
sometime be termed as such. Linguistically speaking, the children 
who come to schools to learn any one of these languages as their 
mother tongue usually speak either some other form of these lan¬ 
guages, or some other form of their dialect. Therefore, teaching of 
any language as mother tongue will have sets of problems and issues 
as are the groups of learners differing in their actual Bpeech habits. 
It is, therefore, necessary that a distinction 1 b mado between the 
Standard form of a language to be taught alongwith its sub-standard 
forms on the one hand and the standard form of a language together 
with its various dialects or cognate forms on the other. 

The linguistic problem of language instruction at the primary 
stage are usually not appreciated by educationists. It is fairly 
surprising to find that language instruction is relatively a neglected 
area of instruction despite its unique role in the total instructional 
programme in particular and life in general. It has not received the 
attention of the educational supervisors, administrators and research 
workers that it deserved. 

One of the reasons of this state of affairs has its roots in the edu¬ 
cational history of the West. At the time when the foundation of 
the western educational systom wa9 being laid in India, though the 
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European classical languages had already lost much of their old 
glory and importance, they had left their indelible mark on the 
instruction of modern languages, Further, there raged a fierce con¬ 
troversy about their teaching, This was reflected in the thinking 
of early educationists in this country also, 

Bo that as it may, it is the primary duty of the educationist to 
take note of this situation and to so plan the educational Byatem 
that the demand of learning more languages by more people for a 
variety of objectives is met effectively in relatively less time. But 
as the language teaching and learning in itself is a very complex 
affair involving numerous agencies, institutions, persons, material— 
both linguistio and otherwise, and abo the concepts—the content of 
language instruction, the educationist alone cannot do much in their 
improvement In language instruction content and method are so 
inextricably interwoven that what is usually said to he,a single' 
subject is, m fact, a combination of several distinct skills o g. listening, 
speaking, reading and writing, Further, these skills themselves 
possess dimensions which are baffling An integrated scientific 
approach, based Upon the related disciplines Buch as lingnistics, 
psychology, sociology etc , must be evolved to solve these problems 
for the betterment of education in general, Indeed, the teaching 
and learning of a language is a field of interdisciplinary activities 
in which language teachers, linguists, psychologists, statisticians, and 
educationists will have to work in oloBe collaboration. When these 
experts meet and work together the problems of language teaching 
and learning at the primary stage can be Bolved and pedagogically 
usable material for both teaohing and testing can be developed 
This also calls for the application of modern mechanioal and techno¬ 
logical devices for achieving better results than has been true hereto¬ 
fore, 



The Ungraded Lower Primary School 


Dn, D.V. Chickehmane* 


The txsguading of grades I and II lias been suggested by the 
Education Commission (1964-66) as a remedy to overcome stagnation 
at the lower primary stage of education. Stagnation is the result of 
failure m the school annual examination and consequent detention m 
the same class for one more year Children m rural areas who stagnate 
generally leave the school Stagnation is, therefore, one of the main 
causes of wastage Wastage could be reduced if stagnation could be 
prevented apd stagnation could be prevented by uugradmg the lower 
stage of primary education The Education Commission has recommen¬ 
ded that in the first instance grades I and II should bo ungraded and 
where possible, grades I to IV, covering the lower primary stage of 
education, should be ungraded By having recourse to ungrading the 
annual promotional examination from one grade to another will he 
eliminated and Btudents will progress m the ungraded unit at their 
own pace. Since there will be no annual promotional examination, 
there will be no detentions and no stagnation arising therefrom. 
No details of ungrading have been given m the report, But it can be 
seen from the references to ungrading , the Commission envisages m 
the ungraded unit the elimination of the annual examination, while 
other items as the syllabus or organizational arrangement will remain 
identical with the graded pattern. 

Attempts at ungrading the elementary stage of education have been 
done outside India. Here the objective is not the reduction of wastage 
or stagnation, Rather the scheme is aimed at enabling the ohildren in 
the school to achieve to their best ability. An account of ungrading 
a primary school of grades I-VIII with a total enrolment of 50 student a 
in a mountainous school district in Mexico has been published The 
nongraded school has been defined as a Bcliool which provides for the 
continuous, upward progression of all pupils from the slowest to the 
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most able, This experiment was conducted, to achieve the following 
objectives ’ 

(i) to ensure that each student masters the necessary basic skills 
and essential subject matter, 

(u) to develop individual responsibility for independent study and 
progress, 

(lii) 'to encourage satisfaction in learning, and 
(iv) to encourage each student to develop his own particular talents 
to the maximum, 

We can try to understand the philosophy behind the ungrading of 
classes Education is a process m child’s growth. In the school 
certain compartments have been developed for the educational growth 
of the child. In a given year the growth is restricted to the syllabus 
content prescribed for the year. In the physical world growth iB not 
restricted in this artificial way, A child may grow rapidly in a year, 
but very slowly m another year, F or instance, he may grow two inches 
in a year, while in another year he may grow five of six inches Growth 
is a continuous procoss varying with children, It would he unwise and 
impracticable to restrict growth to a given dimension to all pnpipls in 
the same year. One may grow two inches, while another may grow 
three or four inches. Growth as applicable to physical world also applies 
to education, A ohild may grow rapidly in a given year and go beyond 
the limits fixed for that year, while another child may not reach the 
target fixed for the year, It would be unwise to prevent the former 
from being beyond the limit, while penalising the latter for his inability 
to cope with the standards laid down in the curriculum for the 
year, The graded system introduces this unnatural position. It 
assumes that lerning in all fields should proceed at a uniform rate. It 
ignores the faot that a ohild who has advanced m one field of learning 
may be retarded in another. We know that there are wide differences 
between the abilities of children - Sometimes such differences get 
accelerated duo to circumstances or environment. We cannot 
esoape from theso differences The ungraded school finds a 
way out for theso differences, It has been pointed out by Goodland 
and AnderBon in their book "The Non-Graded Elementary School"— 
“The non-gradod school is designed to implement a theory of conti¬ 
nuous pupil progress; sinoe the differences among children are 
great and since these differences cannot be substantially modi¬ 
fied, school structure must facilitate the continuous educational 
progress of each pupil Some pUpilB will, therefore, require a 
largef period of,time than ethers for achieving certain learnings 

and attaining developmental levels” 

The philosophy of the ungraded unit can, therefore, be summed up by 
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stating that since we cannot modify the wide differences among children, 
we should modify the school structure to accommodate these wide diff¬ 
erences. 

Coming to the practical side, it will be seen that the ungraded pattern 
is essentially a ohange in the organization of work. The curriculum 
will be re-organised into a series of self-study units on a longitudinal 
basis. This longitudinal arrangement will not be broken by grade 
paokagmg. It will correspond to the longitudinal development of a 
ohild giving him freedom to move on the Beale of the self-study assign¬ 
ments at his own pace Guidance necessary for upward progression of 
of the ohild would be available to him from his class-fellows who have 
progressed on the scale and from the teaoher. Thus the non-graded 
school organisation will be built upon the following two factors ■ 

(i) A graded scale of'self-study assignments, and 
(li) A grouping pattern in which cooperative learning among the 
pupils would he possible, the older children helping the youngst¬ 
ers. 

One great achievement of the non-graded pattern would he the re¬ 
duction of anxieties and tensions to whioh young children are subjeoted 
by the annual promotions and detentions, In the ungraded pattern 
there would he no ohild who has failed or who is labelled as detained qr 
repeating It is true that some children will be slow-goers, but for that 
they need not be labelled as failures. Even where grade systems are 
maintained it wopld be a great advantage when the children are auto¬ 
matically sent up from one grade to the next one as a matter of course, 
regardless of their achievements. The following has been pointed out 
about promotions in elementary schools in Japan . 

"Though the children undergo periodic tests, they almost-invariably 
are promoted each year and so stay with the same group of 
school mates, with whom they form friendships that endure 
through life Teachers in lower and middle schools almost 
never inflict on a child the shame of failure whioh would be 
reflected on the child’s family and buraku, so the slow children 
pass through the sohool at the same rate as the bright ones,” 
From the point of wastago also suoh automatic promotions would be 
positive in preventing wastage, because a child who is detained leaves 
the sohool and forgets what he learns, but one who continues will pick 
up later on. Wastage would thus be prevented even if the ohild is 
allowed to proceed to the next higher olass regardless of his failure in the 
promotional examination, 

There ate two ways in which the ungraded pattern can be introduced 
in our schools, One way would be to start with the lowest grade and 
allow tho children to progress on the self-study assignment soale at 
their own paoe, This batch of children would form the ungraded unit, 



The other children in the sohool would conform to the graded pattern 
of work. The other way would be to convert the wholeachool into an 
ungraded unit all at once so that all grades together null form the un¬ 
graded unit Each plan has its own advantages and disadvantages 
The former procedure would take a longer time to eliminate the grade 
idea and also woUld’budd up an awakwaxd situation in which the lower 
grades are ungraded while the higher grades retain the grade pattern, 
However, for smaller schools, as single-teacher schools, the latter 
pattern would be more advantageous, as it would he possible to form 
longitudinal groups for cooperative learning Whatever pattern is 
adopted a system of unit by unit recording and evaluation after each 
assignment would become necessary to enable the child to appreciate 
how he is advancing on the scale of assignments, 

Both patterns described in the previous para are being tried out in 
different areas in India and as the pilot projects make headway, they 
would yield valuable information on the advantages of the non-graded 
pattern at the elementary stage of education. 



Two-Hour Rural School 


K, S. Aoharlu* 


Odb republic emphasizes that social justice is the foundation of a 
healthy democracy, Our Constitution demands that wo create a society 
in which pooplo have equal opportunities for getting rid of poverty, 
disease, hunger and ignorance Article 45 of the Constitution requires 
that tlio State should strive to provide free and compulsory education 
for all children upto tho age of 14 years and that this should he achieved 
before 1960 But in spito of the efforts and ‘drives’ of State depart¬ 
ments of eduoation the constitutional directives have remained unful¬ 
filled. 

Tho Kothari Education Commission believes that the provision of 
free and universal eduoation for evory child is an educational objective 
of the highest priority not only on grounds of social justice and de¬ 
mocracy, but also for raising the competence of tho average worker and 
for increasing national productivity. (7 08). 

Our educational system today both in its objectives and in its pro¬ 
grammes falls short of mooting the needs of social justice guaranteed by 
the constitution Whatever be our professions our ooncerntill today 
has mainly been the welfare and ceonomio and educational betterment 
of the middle and uppor class strata of society. Unfortunately, all 
attention has thus far been concentrated on the educational progress 
and advancement of the metropolitan areas, towns and the big villages, 
but scant attention has been paid to thoBo places where tho low-income 
groups live. Education for these unfortunates is but a distant goal, 
The few children that are drawn to Bohools from such homes are either 
withdrawn after a short period of schooling or have to stagnate. 

The Kothari Eduoation Commission draws country’s attention to 
two significant aspects of the problem : the first is that of reduction of 
wastage and stagnation. The second is that of providing such founda¬ 
tional education as would help children to grow into useful and res- 
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ponsible citizens of the country, 

There are many causes for this difficult problem But the most 
disturbing one is the economic condition of lakhs of low-income group 
families for whom the children of school-going age are indispensable for 
oarning—sustenance They feel that at least six to seven hours of 
precious time is lost to the family The parents neither hear expenses 
for continuous schooling, nor can they ignore the meagre income deriv¬ 
ed from their employment. 

Many other reasons have boon stated to account for this state of 
affairs, hut the oluef one seems to us to be the absenoe among the poorer 
classes of a feeling of genuine parti cipationin the educational programme, 
owing to the realisation that the schooling that the children roceive 
is nob ut oonsonanoe with their life’s needs, and does not mako them 
participators m their life's vocation or purpose. The real challenge for 
us educationists is, to provide the millions of the low-income group m 
the rural regions tho kind of education that will help them and their 
parents to lead more economically secure lives, learn hotter and more 
efficient skills, habits, and knowledge to make then lives better 
and help them play a significant part in the Bhapmg of their society 

The Education Commission realizing the dull character of most of 
tho schools and their poor capacity to attract and retain students sug¬ 
gested qualitative improvement of education, which ordinarily implies 
improved classroom teaching, providing teaching aids, bettor physical 
facilities, effective evaluation procedures extra-curricular activities 
and so on. But all these programmes, though useful, do not touch the 
core of the problem. What is needed is a revolution in the educational 
objectives to create the neoessary climate for people participation. 
Tho ends of social justioe can be mot only by an educational programme 
whose economic and social objectives are in consonance with the tradi¬ 
tional values and skills and the life pattorn of the rural masses so as to 
make their lives healthier, happier and more meaningful. 

One of the suggestions offered by the Education Commission for a 
solution of the problem is part-time education for the Btagnants, to be 
conductpd by primary school toachers outside regular School 
hours, utilising the equipment and buildings of the same school, 
without rigidity jn matters of time .and the time-tablo, adjusting tq 
local conditions so that sohool work Bhpuld not interfere with that of 
home Tho curriculum suggested for these part-time schools is not 
an abridgement of it Both these suggestions do not appear to go to 
the roots of the problem. 

Therefore a scheme of part-time education in small villages consist¬ 
ent with the demands of social justice and the conditions of Indian 
rural life is, being suggested ■ 
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(1) Preliminary Work 

Before the project is undertaken, an observational eoonomio-cum- 
edticational survey of the village should he made with a view to collect¬ 
ing data on : the number of children of school-going age, the economic 
status of the parent, how the children are engaged, the time and place 

of employment, the occupational pattern in the village with seasonal 
variations, etc 

(2) Analysis of the data 

The data has to be studied for the occupational employment pattern 
of the village , and children grouped according to their leisure hours, 
nearness to plaoe of instruction, levels of ability. 

(3) Curriculum 

By the very nature of the varied oonditions frQta region to region 
no package curriculum can be useful. The general lines of ourrioulum 
construction may he as follows 

(a) Cleanliness and sanitation should get top priority. The child¬ 
ren must first be taught to clean their teeth, eyes, nose, comb 
their hair properly, rub their body in olean water and at least 
onoe a week wash the few pieces of clothing that they wear. 
The teacher’s kit should invariably contain tooth-powder, 
washing soap, soap nut powder, mirror, oombs, and oil and a 
few napkins and pieces of cloth. 

(' b ) Thc 8 ,I f ai °f ihe -P^ e of instruction • The area must be swept 
with fine clay as people do at home. Children should be taught 
the proper use of urinals and latrines. 

(c) Prayer . It is to be oonduoted in a olean plaoe in a prayerful 
attitude, the teacher helping children to recite hymns and 
bhajans meaningfully and musically. 

(d) Story telling from the epics and Indian history in addition to 

myths and legends of tho local region 

(e) Observation and study of the natural environment . Simple talks 
, based on the observations of the uplands and lowlands, rocks 

and soils, vegetation and animal life, the rising and setting sun, 
winds, cloud, rain etc , life of people in distant environments. 

(f) Reading ■ The first lessons in reading should bo after a long per¬ 
iod of conversational practice. The formal lessons will consist 
of specially prepared wall charts employing the vocabulary of 
the region. Writing should come at a later stage A few good 
poems should be taught orally It is a sound proposition to 
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encourage ohildren to learn by heart a few good pieces of litera¬ 
ture. The printed book should be introduced in due courBe 

(g) Number : In the earlier classes -the sense of number should be 
taught through practical experience and observation of the life 
of the region. In the advanced group both oral and written 
work may be attempted The sums taught should be from real 
life situations in the region 

(h) Simple science : Elementary and useful knowledge of the 
natural phenomena of the region and training in observation 
of nature; talks on water and its uses and misuse, air, light, heat, 
food, body, common bodily ailments and preventive measures; 
simple experiments with domestic utensils and fire; observations 
of the heavens during different times of the- year and the 
stories relating to them, The soience laboratory to be pro¬ 
vided everywhere. 

(i) The ohildren may bo given opportunities to draw and paint not 
only on paper but on pots and pans, walls and floor. Coloured 
soils and colours prepared out of rootB and leaves may be UBed 
for art work and for decoration, If the objective of art educa¬ 
tion is to oroate a taste for the beautiful and develop imagina¬ 
tion, the rural child has rich artistic potentialities. 

(j) Indigenous games may be taught in the evenings to pupils and 
to the adulesconts of t.he village 

4. Twelve hours per week would he adequate fox thiE curriculum. 

5. The total life of the community should be the medium of educa¬ 
tion. The teaoher will get acquanited with the local crafts and occupa¬ 
tions of the people and will make use of these experiences in the edu¬ 
cation of the ohildren It would, however, be valuable economically, 
educationally and socially if every pupil is taught spinning cotton or 
wool on the takli, which the children can easily carry with them any- 
whero and everywhere The transition from the takli or the wheel to 
the Ambar Charlra will bo natural ancl economically profitable 

6 The Teacher : Should be a person who lives m the village and 
is known by the community. High academio qualification is welcome 
but should not be insisted upon, provided he has enthusiasm and inter¬ 
est in the work. 

7. Training of the teacher • The teaoher should be trained in the area 
on the job during short periods of disoussion followed by work 

The curriculum for teacher training should consist of : Btudy of 
rural India and rural problems, acquaintance with the epics and folk 
lore and stories from history, bhajan music, study of physical and sooial 
environment, decentralized economy and participatory democracy 

The methodology course should consist of practical instruction in 
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the following -story-telling, recitation, preparing reading charts and 
conducting first lessons in reading, psychology of number, preparation of 
arithmetical exercises based on rural life, observation of nature and 
collection tif soils, rocks, etc,, how to prepare simple drugs from local 
plants; how to encourage artistic talent and methods of social education, 

Conclusion 

This plan proposes to provide for the rural children an education 
integrated with life and living, An outstanding feature of this scheme of 
education is that the rural child is not taught that ‘book learning’ is the 
royal road leading to a 'white collar’ job, Man’s primary environment 
in metropolitan cities is not living nature but of the mass-man, repeti¬ 
tive) lifeless and mechanical and not of human beings who know one 
another, In an Urban school the sense of wonder and reverence for 
life are suppressed, the ohildren are prevented from discovering the 
]oy, excitment and mystery of the world we live in. Real education is 
possible only in the heart of an intimate natural and social environment, 
Our Constitution guarantees to the people social justico, and it is about 
time when a socialistic government attempted the solieme, 



Wastage and Stagnation 


D S. Devaraja Mouthy* 


Compulsory education in India is introduced with a view to 
providing tho birth right of every individual to get himself educated, 
Unfortunately, compulsory primary education has proved a flop so 
far. Tho major factor that could bo attributed to tho failure is the 
problem of wastage and stagnation, This is a vexed problem which 
has provod itself to bo the biggest hurdle in the success of compulsory 
education sohome. 

Tho causes for wastage and stagnation are : 

(1) Economic backwardness of the parents, 

(2) Laok of interest in education oil tho part of paronts, 

(3) Ineffective teaohing, 

(4) Irregular admission policies, 

(5) Lack of special programmes for the ohildren of the masses 

1. Economic backwardness, It has proved to be one of tho major 
causes of wastage and stagnation. Agriculture hemg the main occu¬ 
pation and being the main source of income among the rural folk every 
member of the family will be engaged in the field work. Tho children 
who have attained tho school going age will be forced either to stay at 
home looking after the young ones or to grazo the cattle This is 
inevitable. Tho children will have to lend a supporting hand to their 
parents in earning their livelihood, In this regard to avoid wastage 
two measures can be taken, When parents are engaged in agricultural 
work, tho young onos at homo must be looked after, Some arrange¬ 
ments must be made for tide purpose, Otherwise the teaoher may bo 
given tho freedom of changing the school hours which will help m 
more children attending the sohool after assisting their parents, 
ffurther, the village as a whole can adopt a plot of 40 acres or 
50 acres and also appoint one or two adults on payment basis for 
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L oattle grazing purpose. By so doing the aouteness of the problem may 
be mitigated to a large extent, 

2. Lack of interest in education on the part of the parents is also 
responsible for wastage, Parents do not have the urge to educate their 
children . As a result of this, they do not evince interest an eduoating 
their children. This urge is to be created in them. In order to aohievo 
this brain wasting educational propaganda is an absolute must This 
propaganda can be oarried out through effective film shows, cultural 
activities, lectures and night classes. The moment this urge is oreated 
in the mmds of the parents, they will see that their children go to Bohool 
regularly. 

3 Ineffective and'low standard of teaohinghave also contributed to 
wastage and stagnation If there is improvement m teaohing, wastage 
and stagnation can be reduced. The best teacher available in the school 
should be m-charge of the Lower Standards because wastage and 
stagnation is at its peak in these classes The ahild freshly admitted 
should bo gradually and properly initiated to sohool hfo In the initial 
stages importance should be attached to play-way methods of teaohing. 
Tho tcaehors should bo made profioient in these methods through 
various programmes The teacher can adopt ungraded system of 
teaohing at lower standards, The school activities and programmes 
should be made attractive to the ohildren. The teacher must attempt 
to give individual attention to them. All the ohildren should be asked 
to have textbooks and tbo school should provide good and sufficient 
supplementary reading materials In the classroom situation teaching 
and learning activities should bo provided in abundance By doing so 
there is bound to be improvement in teaching which m turn may help 
in mitigating the acuteness of tho problem Irregular admission policies 
should be done away with Late admissions naturally result in stagna¬ 
tion contributing towards wastage Admission should be completed 
within a few days of the beginning of tho academic year. Enrolment 
drive should be undertaken effectively in the early part of the year. 
All who aro concerned should take part in this drive. The teacher or 
teachers should follow it up by establishing more contacts with the 
villagers, 

4. The sohool must organise special programmes for tho ohildren of 
the masses, Informal play centres should bo provided for the benefit 
of the children. This oan be done on the basis of a Balwadi. Here, 
about an hour or an hour and a'half could be utilised for group gamos, 
story-telling, songs and dramatics ThiB can bo organised for pro- 
school children This helps in developing good relationship between 
the teacher and the guardians which is bound to minimise wastage and 
stagnation 
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Study of Wastage and Stagnation in 
Standard I 


0 M. Meiita* 


Wastage and stagnation is perhaps tho biggest problem in primary 
education Large sums of money, lot of energy of teachers and a good 
many years of pupils are wasted, 

This wastage occurs mostly m tho first year of schooling. 


STATEMENT I 

Standardwise distribution o! pupils in municipal schools 


tltdjs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

1005-66 

38095 

2023 L 

25172 

21682 

16104 

11101 

8018 

140583 

1906-07 

39060 

27581 

24980 

24512 

18670 

12028 

8844 

157176 

1967-68 

40201 

28014 

26346 

24885 

18051 

13122 

8070 

150555 


It is seen that there is a gradual decrease in tho student population 
from one standard to the next which iB natural The decrease in num¬ 
ber from stds IV to V is due to the fact that many parents want to 
admit their children to the High Schools which run stds. Y to XI. But 
the sharp decrease from standard first to second is note-worthy and 
alarming. This may be due to (i) large number of students leaving 
before completing the year, and ( 11 ) a good number of them being detain¬ 
ed in the same class 

This problem of wastage and stagnation in Std. I was studied 
for six municipal schools by the Nootan Talim Vibhag (in-service educa¬ 
tion institute for teachers) 

Standard I commands the greatest number of pupils in primary 
schools. In fact, the number is about 25% of tlxe total population in 
primary schools. But this large number in the first schooling year is, 
by no means, a matter for self satisfaction because the number in the 
second year gets fairly reduced, Thus a large number of pupils admitted 
to this class leaving before completing the year, fail to appear at the 
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examination or repeat the same class The present study is an attempt 
to find out the oxtent and influence of those factors resulting in hugo 
wastage Faihi.ro to attain the requisite standards of achievement in 
related to inadequate and/or irregular attendance also 

This survey attempts to study the following points 

1 The percentage of students leaving before the completion of the 
year, 

2 The percentage of students who appear at the annual examina¬ 
tion 

3 The percentage of students who pass the annual examination. 

4 The amount of stagnation 

5. The amount of wastage. 

(3. Whether there is any sex-wise difference in the students leaving 
the school, those not appearing at the annual examination, 
those passing or failing etc, 

7 The relation of failure to attendance and of the number of re¬ 
peaters failing again. 

The study does not aim at finding out the reasons of Bchool leavers, 
irregular attendance, low achievement of pupils, relation between 
achievement and parent co-operation etc This clearly needs a separate 
study Six municipal schools were selected for thm Btu.dy The 
selection of the above schoors was made withthepurpoBeof ensuring the 
representation of all types of pupils, Thus the study covers pupils of 
different wards, different communities and different religions 

Tho study rolatos to the pupils of Std. I during the year June 1067 
to March, 1968. 


STATEMENT II 

Sex-wise distribution of pupils under study 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

760 

58 2 

563 

41 8 

1322 

100 

STATEMENT III 

Number of pupils leaving the schools 

during the year 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Drcjp-outs 

Percentage 

700 

223 

26% 

663 

140 

27% 

1322 

372 

28% 

STATEMENT IV 

Number ol pupils absent at the annual examination. 


- 


Boys 

Owls- 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

73 

62. B 

' 65 
47.1 

188 

100 
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Statement III, IV compared with Statement II show that the factor 
of sex is negligible. 

A vast majority of the pupils who left remained continuously 
absent and hence their names were struck off 

Out of 1322 pupils admitted to the Bchool in the beginning of the 
year, only 812 appeared at the annual examination, showing the de¬ 
crease of 610 pupils, including 372 who left the school and 138 who did 
not appear at the examination. Thus only 61.4% of the pupilB appear¬ 
ed at the annual examination, while 38.6% either left the Bchool 
or remained absent at the examination. 

STATEMENT V 


Pupils passing the examination 


Number of pupils appeared at the examination 
Number of pupile passed 

Percentage of pupils who pasHod 


812 
660 
70.1 % 

STATEMENT VI 

Sex-wise distribution o! pupils who passed 


Boys 

Chris 

'Total 

Number 

Percentage 

328 

57.0 

241 

42.4 

500 

100 

STATEMENT VII 

Sex-wise distribution, of dupiIs who failed 


Boys 

Unis 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

145 

50.7 

08 

40.3 

243 

100 

The sex-wise distribution of pupils who passed or failed nearly cor¬ 
responds to the statement II, 


STATEMENT VIII 

Attendance (Out oi 212 days) 




Leas than Between 
100 day8 100 ds 140 
days 

Between 
141 db 180 
days 

Morethan 
180 days 

Doya 

Girls 

22.7% 11.0% 

17,2% 17.4% 

37,0% 

35.7% 

28.2% 

20,7% 

STATEMENT VIIIA 


Attendance for lees 
than 100 days 

Attendance for more 
than 140 days 

Boys 

Girls 

34.3% 

34,6% 

65.7% 

65,4% 


Attendance of the boys is the same as that of girls. About 34% 
pupils remain present for less than 140 days , while about 00% remain 
present for more than 140 days. 
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.STATEMENT IX 

Attendance of successful and unsuc cesslul pupils 



Boys 





Detail# 

100 

101 

141 

More 

Total 


days 

la 1‘40 

to 180 

than 180 



or less 

days 

days 

days 


Number appeared 

10 

02 

216 

177 

473 

Number of successful pupils 

10 

34 

140 

144 

328 

Number of unsuccessful pupils 

9 

28 

75 

33 

145 

Percentage of successful pupils 

52 0 

54,8 

66.1 

81 4 


Percentage of unsuccessful pupils 

47,4 

45.2 

38 9 

18 6 


Girls 






100 

101-140 

141-180 M ore 

Toinl 


day8 or 

days 

days 

than 180 



or less 





Number appeared 

12 

56 

138 

133 

339 

Number of successful pupils 

6 

27 

101 

107 

241 

Number of unsuccessful pupils of 

0 

20 

37 

26 

98 

Percentage of Huecossful pupils 

50 

48 2 

73 2 

80 4 


Percentage of unsuccessful pupils 

BO 

51.8 

26 8 

19.6 


Boys and Girls together 




Number appealed 

31 

118 

353 

310 

812 

Number of successful pupils 

10 

61 

241 

261 

60B 

Number of unsuccessful pupils 

15 

67 

112 

59 

243 

Percentage of successful pupils 

51.6 

61.7 

0H 3 

81 


Percentage of unsuccessfulpupils 

48.4 

48,3 

31.7 

19 



STATEMENT X 

Percentage distribution of successful pupils by various attendance groups 


I) staiU 

Less than 

101 to 140 

141 to 180 

More 

Total 


100 days 

days 

days 

180 days 


Number of Boys 

10 

34 

140 

144 

32B 

(3%) 

(10.4%) 

(42.7%) 

(43.9%) 

(100%) 

Number of Girls 

6 

27 

101 

107 

241 

(2.5%) 

(11-2%) 

(«■»%) 

(44.4%) 

( 100 %) 

Total 

10 

01 

241 

261 

500 

(2.8%) 

(10.7%) 

(43.47%) 

(44 1%) 

(100%) 


STATEMENT XA 


jDeicwIs 

Upto 140 
days 

More 
than 140 
days 

Total 

Number of Boys 

44 

284 

328 

(13.4%) 

(86.6%) 

(100%) 

Number of Givis 

S3 

208 

241 

■ (19.7%) 

(86,3%) 

(100%) 

Total 

77 

402 

569 

(13.6%) 

(86 5%) 

(100%) 
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A scrutiny of these statements shows that the percentage of success¬ 
ful pupils from amongst those wittlr attendance of more than 140 
days works out to 86% to 87% Similar percentage amongBt those 
with attendance of less than 140 days is 13% to 14%. 

It is clear that greator the number of attendance days greater the 
number of successful pupils. This result loads to the conclusion that, 
ill general, a pupil must have the attendance of at least 140 days to go 
to the higher class, 


STATEMENT XI 


Percentage distribution of unsuccessful pupils by various attendance groups 


Details 

Less than 

101 to 104 

14-1 to 1 HO JI/oj e than 

Total 


100 chn/s 

days 

days 

ISO days 


Number of Boys 

■ S) 

28 

73 

33 

145 

Number of Guls 

If 

2 !) 

37 

20 

98 

Total 

in 

m 

112 

59 

2<13 

Percentage of Boys 

0.2 

19 3 

51.7 

22 8 


Percentage of Girls 

0 l 

29 (1 

37. S 

20.5 


Percentage of both 

0.2 

23 4 

41S.1 

24 3 



STATEMENT XIA 


Details 

Upto 149 

More than 

Total 


days 

140 days 


Number of Boys 

37 

108 

145 

Number of Girls 

35 

03 

OS 

Total 

72 

171 

243 

Peraeutago of Boys 

25.5 

74.5 


Percentage of Girls 

30.7 

04.3 


Total percentage 

20.(1 

70.4 



A scrutiny of these statement shows that 70% of the unsuccessful 
pupils have attendance of more than 140 days, while the remaining 
30 % have attendance of loss than 140 days 

In Gujarat pupils are admitted to Std, I when they complete 5 years 
hut only before 31st of August Hence, there is a large number of 
pupils who are admitted late, 

STATEMENT XII 

Admissions after 31st July and BucaeBsful pupils therefrom 


Total Number 

97 

Number of successful 

35 

pupils 

Percentage 

30,1 

' STATEMENT XIII 

Admissions before 31st July and successful pupils therelrom 


Total Number 

Number of successful 

pupils 

Percentage 

715 

534- 


,74.7 
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The above Wo statements show that the percentage of successful 
pupils amongst those who wore admitted, after 31st July is very low 
aa compared to those admitted before 31st July. In order to decrease 
tho percentage of uilsitocossful pupils ndmittedlate, tho schools should 
be allowed to admit (in Juno or July) tlioBo pupils who completed the 
prescribed ago limit by 31st of August. This would probably make an 
appreciable increase in tho number of successful pupils of that age-group. 


STATEMENT XIV 

New and old pupils 



Boy s 

Girls 

Total 

New 

490 

397 

887 


(03%) 

(71.8%) 

(67.1%) 

Old Repeaters 

279 

150 

435 

(30 3%) 

(28,2%) 

(32,9%) 

Total 

7G9 

653 

1322 

It may bo seen from the above statement that about one third of the 

pupils are old pupils i.o, those who had failed at the annual examina¬ 
tion of the previous year, only Wo tlnrdB are new. 

STATEMENT XV 

Wastage 

Details 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total number m Sid. I 

709 

553 

1322 

Pupils having nil attendance 

—9 

—3 

—12 

Net numb or 

700 

660 

1310' 

Pupils leaving the school during the year 

—214 

—146 

—360 

Remaining pupils 

S40 

404 

960 

Wastago percent 

28 2% 

26,5% 

27 5% 

STATEMENT XVA 

Stagnation 

St. No. Details 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1, R omaining pup ils 

640 

404 

950 

2 , Absentees at tho annual examination 

—73 

—65 

—138 

3. Pupils appearing at the annual examine,- 

tion 

473 

339 

812 

4. Pupils failing at the annual examination 

—145 

—98 

—243 

6 . Pupils passing at the annual examination 

328 

241 

600 

6 . Pupils of (2) passing at the exam, held for 

abaentoea in June, IB08 

+ 13 

+ 5 

+ 18 

7. Total number of pupils passing 

341 

246 

587 

8. Pupils detained in Std, T 

205 

158 

303 

9 Percentage of stagnation 

37,5% 

39 1 % 

33.2% 
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STATEMENT XVB 

Wastage and Stagnation 

Boys Chris Total 

Number of pupils in Std. I 7(19 553 1322 

Number of pupils promoted 328 241 569 

Total number of drop-outs and tliosa doLained in 

Std. I 441 312 753 

Percentage of total Wastage & Stagnation 67.3 50.4 57 


It would be interesting to study the achievement of pupils wlio were 
repeaters in Std, I. The following table gives some details 

STATEMENT XVI 

Repeaters in the Class 


Details 

Detained in Std. I m April 10G7 
Leaving the school during tlia your 

Re-appearing at the annual examination in April, 
1008 

Passing in April 1908 
Railing in April, 1908 

Peraentago of stagnation among tho old pupils 
Percentage of wastage among the old pupils 


Boys 

Chris 

Total 

279 

150 

435 

—95 

—54 

—140 

184 

102 

286 

130 

72 

202 

54 

30 

84 

29.3 

20.4 

29 4 

34.1 

34,0 

34 3 


STATEMENT XVIA 

Attendance of pupils failing for the second time 

Attendance Less than Between Between More than 

100 days 101 to 140 141 to 180 180 days 
days days 


Percentage 1 9 21.2 34.0 42 3 

About 77 of the repeaters have attend&noo of more than 140 days. The failure, 
fheiefore, cannot be attributed to low attendance 


STATEMENT XVII 

New pupils in the class 


Details 

Boys 

Qirls 

Total 

Number of pupils admitted during tlio yoar 1967-08 

490 

307 

887 

Number of pupils leaving school during the yoar 

—128 

—95 

—223 

Number of pupils remaining at the end of the year 

302 

302 

604 

Absentees in the annual examination in April 

1908 

—73 

—65 

—138 

Number of pupils appoarmg at the annual examina¬ 
tion in April 1968 

289 

237 

620 

Number of pupils passing in April 1908 

108 

169 

367 

Number o( pupils failing m April, 1968 

01 

'08 

1 59 

Percentage of wastage among tho new pupils 

45 3 

44 0 

44.7 

Percentage of stagnation among the new pupils 

26.1 

23,9 

25,1 
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A study of the statements shows that there is considerable wastage 
and stagnation. The number of pupils who are continuously absent 
and lienee have their names struck off the register, tends to increase the 
Avastage If this wastage is to be decreased, itiB necessary to carry out 
a serious enquiry into the reasons of irregular attendance or continuous 
absonoo of the pupils. 

Conclusions 

1 The percentage of drop-outs dining the year is 28. 

2 The percentage of pupils not appearing at the examination is 
about 14 5. 

3. Compared to the number of pupils in the beginning of the year, 
the drop-outs and absentees together at the examination consti¬ 
tute 39%. 

4 Out of those that appeared at the examination 81 % passed and 
19% failed. Thus the stagnation would ho 19%. 

5. The wastage and stagnation put together will be 57% 

6. The study does not reveal any appreciable difference in the 
results from the sox point of view. 

7. It appears that tho passing at the annual examination is well 
linked with the attendancem tho school. About 75% of pupils 
with attendance of about 140 days passed the examination. 
Yet tho rovorse onrmot be true. There are a few who pass with 
loss attendance days also. Moreover, from those that failed, 
it cannot bo definitely said that the failure is due to irregular 
and inadequate attendance. Deeper study is required for this 

8 Repeaters failing at the examination again shows that besides 
attendance, there are othor factors which contribute to this 
result. 

Suggestions 

1. The problem of dropouts should be tackled by employing at¬ 
tendance officers, by arranging bettor teacher-parent relation¬ 
ship, making lessons more interesting to pupils 

2. Stagnation can be minimised by regular attendance by mak¬ 
ing teaching more effective and interesting. 

3. The best teaoher should he appointed in Std. I. 

4. Late admissions should be debarred 

5. In-service training programme for teachers should be Under¬ 
taken, 



Futurology of Expanding Education 
in Indian Stales During 1970’s 


H. N. Pandit* 


The Decades of Expansion 

Duhing thh last two decades the educational systems in different 
states in India experienced growth without parallel in Indian history. 
The size of enrolment of the wholo educational system stood at 25 
million in 1950-61, increased to 70 million in 1965-66, and on March 
31, 1969, it is estimated to have assumed the size of 77 million. En¬ 
rolment m classes I to VIII aloilo increased from 22 million two 
dooados hack to 70 million in 1969 (8)f The factors which led to 
this explosion in primary education in tho Indian suh-continent arc 
mainly grouped into two categories : oxtornal and internal 

The major external factor can be attributed to decisions taken 
in the conferences held under tho auspices of Unesco at Karachi (1959- 
60), Tokyo (April 1962) and Bangkok (November 1965), The first 
conference approved tho working plan of Asian countries for uni¬ 
versal, free and compulsory education of at least 7 years, education 
to bo achieved during the next 20 years . The second conference 
emphasized that Asian countries should raise the ratio of resources 
for education to the level of 6 per cent of the GNP in 1980 and tho 
last conference accepted a model for educational development for 
Asian countries during 1965-66 (12, 24 and 27). 

In short, the role of Unoseo in reducing illiteracy, particularly 
in Latin America, Asia, Africa, Arab and other developing parts 
of the world has been very significant, especially from 1956 to date. 


* Reader, DEP and FE, N0ERT, New Delhi. 

1 'NnmemlB in brackets refer to references given at the end of the paper 
and these are being circulated separately along with the technical annex, 
and the methodological notes, 
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Thoro arc numerous internal factors responsible for tiro edu¬ 
cational expansion in Indian states At the policy level, the cons¬ 
titutional directive embodied in Article 46, namely, to provide free 
and compulsory education to all children up to the age 14, has been 
the main guiding factor for educational expansion at the primary 
level m all the throe Five-Year Plans and the throe annual plans 
in tiro country Oil the demand side, increase in population, per 
capita income, urbanisation and above all the 'demonstration effect’ 
among the different social groups are important factors which. in¬ 
fluenced parents to send their children in increasing numbers to avail 
of the benefit of primary education which has been highly subsidised 
by the Government and its agencies. 

As a result of those factors, the participation rates of school- 
going children in tho age-group 6-11 have gone up in 1968-69, to 97 
per cent for boys and 60 per cent for girls It is not possible to go 
into details of tho progress in participation rates in different Indian 
states, these can bo soon from Annexure I. Broadly speaking, the 
states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have provided full enrolment facilities at primary level, while the 
states of Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Assam and West 
Bengal have partially mot tho social demand at this level However, 
the states of Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh are still far below 
the national average. 

With tho help of the 1964-66 data, it has been possible to find 
the correct enrolment and expenditure data according to levels of 
school education. It is seen that 85 per cent of tho total enrolment 
in tho whole country is located m the primary and middle levels of 
education, and that 40 per cent of tho total expenditure is allocated 
to this soctor of education. 

Although the different states in the country vary in the capacity 
(measured in terms of per capita income) to support educational 
expansion at tho primary level it is interesting to note that each 
state exhibits a similar trend in its willingness (measured in terms 
of proportion of state-income devoted to education) to sustain the 
expansion m primary education Only the states of Kerala, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Maharashtra, Mysore, and Tamil Nadu spent 3-4 per 
cent of their incomes on education. The romaming states spent 
2-3 per cent of their incomes on education. If per capita educational 
expenditure is taken as an indicator of equalisation of the quality of 
instructional facilities one notes significant variations in inter-and 
intra-state per capita expenditure on primary and middle levels of 
school education. For example, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh spent 
Rs, 2 and 2 8 per capita, respectively on primary and middle edu- 
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cation, whereas tlio Kerala spoilt Rs 7.G. Tamil Waclu, Malmr ashtra, 
Assam, West Bengal, Jammu & Kashmir and Punjab spent Rs 5 to 
Rs. 6 per capita These variations in per capita expenditure are fully 
explained by the variations in the average salary of teachers in different 
states. The level of public expenditure on education in the total 
state budget has also shown, a considerable increase, in 1966-67 most 
of tho states were spending more than 20 per cent of thoir total budget 
on education, Kerala, for instance, spent 37.5 per cent on education, 
Tamil Nadu 25 per cent; Madhya Pradesh, 23 per cent whereas Jammu 
& Kashmir, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh spent between 13 to 16 
per cent. Further, in most of the states, over 70 per cent of tho budget 
was spent on primary and secondary education. Biliar spent 9-1 per cent 
of the total budget on these two types of institutions. 

Sources of Frustration 

The sources of frustration in primary education can be discussed 
under the two headings (i) Internal Efficiency, (ff) External 
Efficiency. 

Internal Efficiency 

The most obnoxious feature of primary education in India has 
been the disturbingly high wastage rates. In 1967, tho Unesco 
office at Bangkok studiod wastage problems m 19 countries and investi¬ 
gations revealed that India was one of the four countries falling in tho 
wastage range of 56 to 80 per cent (25) 

Table 1* (col. 1) shows tho dropout indicator for the educational 
cohort of 1956-57. On the basis of 1964-65 data, the stagnation 
period indifferent classes has been worked out and given m col. 2 of 
the Table. The table also shows that the unit costs vary on account 
of wastage and stagnation at the elementary level of education. Apply¬ 
ing these rates to the educational cohort of 2,5 milion which completed 
tho 8th grade of education in 1963-64, we find that the actual cost 
for the completion of those eight grades amounted to Rs. 181 crores 
Out of this 59 orores accounted for dropouts and Rs, 20 croros went 
into the financing of stagnation. As against the dosired cost of Rs. 
102 orore, the Government had to incur tho oxpondituro of the 181 
crore. This shows how enormous tho cost of wastage and stagnation 
is in Indian education. 

In Table 2 we have decomposed wastage into stagnation and 
dropout rates. Broadly, we observe the following trends. 


•Tables are given at the end of the aTtiele, 
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Tho wastage rates are very lngli m classes I to IX. They tend to 
increase up to class IV Then wastage rates dechno upto class VII 
They rise after class VII This may he duo to the examination at 
middle stage of education. It is also seen that m the final year of 
tho middlo Htage of education, tho stagnation rate declines hut the 
dropout rate increases. From tho longitudinal study of educational 
cohorts wo observe that dropout ratos liavo been on the increase 
between classes I to II, II to III, and III to IV, hut they decrease 
from classos V to VII, (See technical annexnre.) In short, it shows 
that children who join primary schools do not attain ‘functional 
literacy’, therefore planners should sluft their emphasis from fixing 
enrolment as tho target of educational achievement to the production 
of literates and primary education completers. This will have an 
obvious implication in fixing educational strategies in terms of ins¬ 
truction and resources 

External Efficiency 

Two important investigations, namely, the Pearson Commission 
Report and Asian Drama by Myrdal, which studied tho effectiveness 
of primary education in rural areas revoaled that children after com¬ 
pleting primary odneation did not become creative and constructive 
members of their own community 

These studies are synonymous in their conclusion that education 
in dovelopmg countries has only become an instigator of maladjust¬ 
ment and structural unemployment rather than an essential source 
of growth and development. Therefore, if primary education has 
to become a force of social change and economic growth, the content, 
structure and methods of insli uclion have to be revolutionised so that 
the attitudes, knowledge, and skills imparted to the younger generation 
within the four walls (or under tho roof) of the school become more 
favourable to social development (15, 20). 

The second aspect is equalisation of opportunity in primary edu¬ 
cation. The general picture that emerges from the allocation of 
educational facilities in rural areas is that primary education is making 
inroads among tho socially disadvantaged groups But the progress 
is not uniform everywhere There are a lot of ultra and inter-district 
variations as also variations within the same state and between 
different states. Tho bigger villages, where schools existed before 
Independence and which thus had an early start naturally were at 
advantage as against smaller villages where primary education is 
only of recent origin and where most of the schools have only one 
teacher to teach classes I to IV It is also reported that the progress 
of education among scheduled castes and backward communities 
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lias boon very slow, tints they have gained loss from primary education 
as compared to other communities at higher levels of social ladder 
Within village communities, it is reported that cultivators have 
gained more than labourers, and males moro than females. (1 and 13). 

Future Growth 

After examination of detailed state-wise trends in pupil-teacher 
ratios, population growth, per capita income, and oosting patterns 
an attempt has boon made to project growth in enrolment, 
teacher employment and operating costs of the primary and middle 
stages of education. The methodological details are given in the 
technical aimexuro, 

Briefly the assumptions implicit in these projections are : 

1. There is a steep fall in the birth-rate as visualised by the 
Expert Committee while working out projections on the basis of 
medium assumption. 

2. By the end of 1991 all state governments would have provided 
full primary education m classes I to IV and created facilities for 90 
per cent of population in age-group 11-14 in the classes V to VII 

3. The teacher-pupil ratio in 1981 is kept at 45 at the primary 
level and at 30 at middle level 

4. The costing pattern as it existed in 1064-65 has been applied 
to enrolments in 1971 and 1981. 

The actual growth m enrolment, teacher employment and operating 
educational expenditure can he seen from Tables 3 to 5, 

Main Issues for Discussions 

The following issues may be considered for discussion in the con¬ 
ference. 

Issue I 

In theory, primary education is expected to change (increase, 
alter or finish) the knowledge, skills and attitudes possessed by the 
loamor before Ins entry into school If it is assumed (and there is 
also evidence to that effect) that primary cducationin. Incliahas not 
been able to impart the necessary knowledge, skills and attitudes 
favourable to change the learner’s pro-school behaviour, what steps 
should be taken to have the desired result, Also there has been a 
considerable wastage of limited resources m the states on which 
sectors other than education have got equally important and 
competing claims Therefore, the question arises as to how the 
present system of primary education should be changed so that it can 
make the younger ohildren of the community to grow into useful 
members of tomorrow’s society 
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Throo suggestions are made • 

1. Tho unit for planning for primary education should not he 
fixed in terms of enrolment hut in terms literates and in terms of 
completers of primary and middle education. 

2. Wo may think of fixing targets in tcrmB of imparting total 
quantum of knowledge, skills and attitudes and see hoiv these can 
he attained m the minimum effort and time. One way might be to 
reduce tho 7-year period of primary education to a lesser number of 
years, without disturbing the total education expected at the primary 
and middle levels, 

3. Instructional facilities may be individualised. The advantages 
of individualised instructions go beyond classroom toaching. It 
may allow children to pursue their education without disturbing 
their employment careers. The possibility of Prof -Aiya’s Open 
School system is qidtc relevant m this context and may be considered 

Issue II 

If it is a fact that a poor man’s child, put in an educationally 
bettor school lias lower performance as compared to a rich man’s 
child oven if he has been put into a poorer school or in other wordB, 
if 'home environment’ is much more powerful than school environ¬ 
ment in attaining educational standards, should not planners fix the 
criteria of equalisation of educational opportunity in terms of attainment 
in the schools instead of provision of facilities 1 The implication 
of this perhaps is tlio arrangement of extra-educational facilities 
for children coming from poorer and socially disadvantaged communities 
so that they may overcome the deficiency which they suffer on account 
of their family background. 

Issue III 

If it is a fact that income and employment opportunities are distri¬ 
buted more on the basis of social class relationship, income of parents 
and other non-oducational factors, thus distribute economic and social 
gains more in favour of the richer and more advantaged classes of the 
society, then education does not seem to be a causal factor in improv¬ 
ing tho economic opportunities of tho poorer sections of society If 
so, then changes outside of education should he brought about so 
that education can play an effective role in the re-distribution of 
opportunities in developing states. 

Issue IV 

There has been an increase in the average salary of the teacher, 
at current and constant prices. AIbo, there is evidence that the 



pupil-teacher ratio has either remained constant or shown a decrease 
during last two decades. As a result of these two and other factors, 
the cost of education per student has gone np and states have already 
reached the saturation level in terms of their capacity to allocate from 
the existing budgets to education . At the same time, as there seems 
to ho no possibility of generating resources from the internal (fees) 
and external sources of finance, the Htato government liavo to find 
now ways and means for financing future expansion in education. In 
this regard, the possibility of levying educational cess and other forms 
of contribution from the community are to be identified and recom¬ 
mended for different states 
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^ __ (45.6)* _ 

^ , -i . . *Cost per pupil, year in the middle schools. 

Note ; iFigures in brackets relate to literates. r " ^ ^ 



TABLE 2 

Wastage, Stagnation and Dropout Rates by Classes for 12 Indian States, 1964-65 to 1965-66. 
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TABLE 3 

Actual and Projected Enrolment of Primary and Middle Stages of Education by Indian States, 1971 and 1981 
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Handicapped Children in Ordinary School 


CHANOHAL MEHBAf 


Schooling ia a child's educational birthright This right is not 
bemg enjoyed by a minority of ohildren—-the handicapped as com¬ 
pared to normal children, The education of handicapped has not 
received due attention of educationists. Therefore, the parents of 
such children are faced 'with the problems of their education, Since 
for sometime to come India will not be in a position to have special 
types of schools for the handicapped the ordinary schools will have 
to take care of all the categories of ohildren, including the handi¬ 
capped, 

The handicapped children may be classified under the following 
categories which have to he taken care of ky ordinary schools,* 
Children with partial vision, partial hearing, or hard of hearing, minor 
speech defects, physically handicapped, educationally retarded, edu¬ 
cationally backward, maladjusted and delicate. 

No uptodate statistical information about the above mentioned 
categories of handicapped children is available. Howover small 
their number may be, the regular classroom teachers m ordinary 
schools have to take care of these children even though they are not 
trained to handle them 

Nor educational purposes the visually limited and hard of hearing 
are distinguished from, the normally seeing and normally hearing 
and within these groups the partially seeing and partially hearing 
are differentiated from the blind and deaf in terms of the degree of 
useful vision and hearing capacity they retain or in terms of the media 
in which they read and hear and do school work Speechkandicapped 
children are those who stutter, who have voice disorders, articulation 
problems and physical abnormalities . There is no denying the fact 
that speech corroctionists and speech experts are required to work 
with this group of children. But in the absence of expert advice 

fLecturer, DTE, NGERT, New Delhi. 

♦DeaT, dumb and blind are excluded from this liflb because they need 
special schools, 
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and guidance the classroom teacher should assume the responsibility 
and do souio effective work. Physically handicapped children may 
have muscular or skeletal deformities which are apparent to the 
casual observer Their major problem is locomotor in character. 
If these children are within the normal range of intelligence the crucial 
problem for the teacher is tlm manner in which these handicaps 
affect children's functioning in a learning situation. The teacher 
will more often have to deal with emotional problems rather than 
physical. Educationally retarded are thoae children who can usually 
bo educated in the regular classroom if they are allowed more time 
than the avorage child to master the subject matter. Educationally 
backward are those who lack educational stimulation at home, neigh¬ 
bourhood, as well as from their companions outside school hours 
Those children need extra and special help with certain problems 
which are difficult for them. 

In view of the financial cliffioultieB and paucity of well-trained 
teachers for handicapped children it will not be possible to provide 
special educational facilities to all categories of handicapped children 
in near future Provision lias, therefore, to be made to provide 
education to all those above mentioned categories of children m the 
classroom with non-handicapped children. Any teacher of an ordinary 
school will bo able to help handioappod children in his class if he is 
alert, obsorvant, consistent, understanding, affectionate, interested 
in the welfare of children and hag sympathetic attitude towards 
them. The toaolior should bo in a position to observe certain clues 
which servo as danger signals for physically and educationally handi¬ 
capped. Some general significant oluea aro given below 1 

The child who generally appears lazy or dull, complains about 
his inability to see or hear, seems confused or either ignores or does 
not comply with directions, is irritable, has poor eye-liand coordi¬ 
nation, frequently loses the sentence on the page when attempting 
to read, and is educationally retarded or backward, 

According to the Education' Commission Ueport (1964-66) there 
are at presont 116 schools for the blind, 70 for deaf children, 25 for 
orthopaodically handicapped and 27 schools for the mentally retarded. 
Only two centres for the training of teachers of mentally retarded 
children are functioning and their annual output of teachers is only 20. 

It is obvious that the present facilities for the education of different 
categories of the handicapped are inadequate and something has to 
be done to tackle this problem 

Some Short-term Plana 

1 Size of the handicapped : An attempt should be made to deter- 
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mi no the size of various categories of handicapped school going popu¬ 
lation at the district levol. It will be easy and less time consuming 
if those estimates arc made at the district levol, 

2. iShort-term Courses : Such as Summer Institutes, weekend 
oourses, evening and correspondence oourses for school toaoliers should 
be planned and organised on a priority basis. An attempt should 
be made to train the teachers to give ordinary screening tests of vision, 
to obaorve physical and behavioural symptoms of eye trouble and 
thus identify visually limited children. Some courses for the training 
of teachers to use the whisper test and to measure the healing capacity 
of the child should also be organised. Training for good speech 
should also be given to the teachers so that they present good speech 
models for children with speech defects 

3 Mobile School Health Service could also bo provided for schools 
in a nurnbor of ways. For instance, (a) a number of schools may be 
attached to a nearby dispensary, specially in those areas where annual 
medical oheclc-up is non-existent. A doctor and a nurse may visit the 
school on certain fixed days for a medical choolc-up of children, (b) the 
extension centres can also havo a dootor and a nurse on its staff who 
may look after the health of school children. All tho schools attached 
to one Extension Centre may be taken care of by the centre, Doctor’s 
assistance can be sought in identifying handicapped children. 

4. School Complex Programme may also take up this programmo 
and the teacher training institution working with a numbor of schools 
can also include medical cheok-up along with their academic improve¬ 
ment programmo. Seminars, orientation oourses, and short-term 
training courses can be organised by teacher training institutions 
for handling different categories of handicapped children fortho benefit 
of prospective teachers. The S.I.Es may also take up programmes 
at a state level. 

6. Formation of Guidance Committee in School • Tho purpose of 
this committee is to help teachers understand thoir studonts and 
learn to work with them more effectively, Moetings of guidance 
committees may be hold whenever teachers need assistance in studying 
ohildren who are handicapped. This committee will conduet a sort 
of oase conference and the teaohors will pool thoir information about 
the child under reference, A programmo of action may also be 
planned by the committee taking into consideration tho positive 
elements of the ohild. Things can be accomplished even without 
a specialist. Attempts should also be made to colleot information 
from the parents Services of a specialist or an expert in tho concerned 
field may also be obtained, if available 

0, Community Resources to be Tapped : There may be some 
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persons in the community who have knowledge about the different 
categories of handicapped children and who may also be willing to 
help school teachers, when approached. These persons may help 
either in identifying or in handling handicapped children. There 
may bo retired doctors, experienced teachers, psychologists eto. who 
would willingly work in the school to help handicapped children. 

7. Ungraded Glasses ; Ungraded classes, especially for educational¬ 
ly backward/rotarded children may be another solution fqr helping 
them. Ungraded classes is not a now idea but it has been limited to 
those rural areas wherever there is shortage of trained teachers for a 
number of reasons, 

8. Auto-instructional mutei ial 1 Tutorial assistance is not possible 
in our schools. Therefore a compromise haB to be made where no 
tutorial assistance is available. Certain auto-instructional material 
or programmed loarning material can be developed for such children 
whioh they oan themselves handle when the teacher is busy with other 
children, 

9. Curriculum of Teacher Training Institutions Though it is 
not a short term programme yet the teacher training institutions have 
to work in this direction and include a special paper on handicapped 
children in their syllabus, Tins should be made compulsory for all 
students who undergo teacher training courses. Some practical 
work should bo included with theory. The emphasis should be on 
liow to identify and teach suoh children in regular schools with non¬ 
handicapped children. 

10. The Role of the' NOERT : The nobbt should organise orient¬ 
ation courses for s.I.b, porsonneland also short torm courses for teacher- 
educators in order to acquaint them with the problems of identification, 
education and several related problems of the handicapped children 
in regular schools. Besides this the nobbt may also work in the 
direction of ‘open 1 school system which may be one of the possible 
means for the training of teachers for handicapped children. The 
nobbt ia working actively to develop a good language-laboratory 
An attompt should bo made to develop instructional material in this 
laboratory for handicapped 

There is no denying the fact that systematic work has to be done 
during the early years of education, The beginners need most the 
care that could be given to them In the absence of scientific tools 
and trained personnel for detection of various typeB of handicaps, 
ordinary, trained teachers have to work with handicapped ohildren. 
They have to understand the needs of these children and help them 
in their studies as well as sooial and emotional adjustment They 



have to accept the handicapped, give them friendly, wrn under- 
standing, develop a sympathetic attitude, build up a relationship of 
mutual trust and respect and give them full opportunities to function 
at normal individuals, In order to make the handicapped children 
independent in Wing their place in society some short-term and 
long-term programme for the training of school Mura are essential 
and steps should be taken immediately by all concerned namely, 
Central and State Departments of Education, NCERT, S,I Es, train¬ 
ing institutions, extension centres, Guidance Services, School Health 
Service, Social Welfare Boards, Hospitals and other voluntary agencies, 
This should receive top priority in all the educational plans of the 
centre and states, Provisions should he immediately made to train 
the teachers in service for identifying and handling such children, 



Financing of Primary Education in India 


P R Panohamukiii* 


It is commonly said that tlvo United States is a nation of ninth 
graders or tenth graders, since the average length of formal schooling 
of the entire population probably does not exceed ten years As 
against this in India average length of formal schooling of the entire 
population is hardly one year; it is about 336 days. It is against this 
contrasting pieture that we have to appreciate the nation’s effort to 
provide universal education to all children in the age-group 6-14 
years According to the latest calculations, the constitutional 
directive m this regard will he fulfilled by 1900-91, and the pro¬ 
vision of universal primary education to all m 6-11 age-group by 
1981-81, With this end in view, many programmes of primary 
education have been included m the Fourth Plan 

Magnitudes of the Problem of Finances 

About 79.2% of children in 6-11 age-group are supposed to be 
enrolled now in primary sohools. Tins percentage will be raised to 
92 3% by the end of the Fourth Plan, About 5% of rural population 
do not have primary schooling facilities at present. Priority is, 
therefore, given iu the Fourth Plan to opening primary schools in 
about 16000 rural habitations with a population of 300 or above, 
which are at present without a school within a distance of one mile 
It is expected to enrol 180 lakh additional pupils in classes I-V, 
Thus the expansion of primary education alone will cost about Rs. 
178.20 crores during the Fourth Plan. Assuming that 65% of this 
is to be borne by the Government, Rs. 151 30 crores will be thegovenl- 
ment cost of primary education Special programmes in primary 
education such as the supply of better textbooks and school meals 
to at least some percentage of children, buildings and equipment, 

improvement of duality of teaching, training of Wacgggg etc., would 

* 1 #' * 
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further raise tlie cost by Rs. 64.24 crorea i,e., to Rs 206.64 crorea 
Thus the total allocation to the primary education during tho Fourth 
Flan is expected to ho about 234 crorea claiming about 10% of the 
total outlay (plan and non-plan) on education of Rs. 1362 crores. 
Tims, tho unfulfilled tasks in respect of primary eduoation are many 
and the pressures on tho resources of tho economy are heavy, Out of 
evory 100 persons, 15 to 20 persons stand demanding primary edu¬ 
cation in India by virtue of their being within 6-11 age-group. And 
this number has boon increasing over time On account of the 
‘option effect 1 of primary education for further education, tliero 
would ho competing demands on scarce resources by the further 
levels of eduoation also, Hence tho pressure on tho educational 
budget on account of primary education is bound to rise continuously 
Our problem is how to find additional resources to finance this quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative expansion of education, 

Primary education as a merit-want service 

Primary oduoation can be considered as a ‘merit-want Horvice’ 
(to use the torminology suggested by Musgravo) with a largor degree 
of publioness. Though persons not paying tho price for this service 
can bo excluded fxom the enjoyment of the service, (thus in this sense, 
exclusion principle can ho applied), the determination of the price 
of this service itself is not possible, because, primary education in¬ 
volved external benefits and intangibles The degree of pubbenesa 
increases with the increasing amount of externalities and intangibles. 
Even though the price of this service does not reflect fully social 
benefits and social costs, and arbitrarily determined prico is charged 
by private schools and 'exclusion principle’ is made applicable in a 
general way to primary education. Hence this Borvico is of the nature 
of a private good also However, the government considers this 
service to be so meritorious from society's point 0 f view that m addi¬ 
tion to the private sector, it also has to supply this service Hence, 
it can be considered as a merit-want service, Public provision of 
this does not mean that it should bo produced by tho public sector 
alone. Primary eduoation may bo supplied by the public sector 
in its own institutions or also by subsidising other institutions managed 
by the private sector. 

The public funds (Government and local authorities funds) for 
primary education are undoubtedly very large. Public sector bears 
nearly 95%. of the total expenditure on this item. Even in the case 
of private institutions, (except unaided ones) 83% of the funds come 
from public sources, The importance of publio funds is evident in 
the table below : 
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Source of funds for primary eduoation 
(% to total funds for Direot Exp,) 
1964-65 


Primaiy School/) managed by 

Govt 

funds 

Local 

body 

funds 

Fees, 
endow¬ 
ments l b 
other 
soul res 

Government 

99 01) 

0 01 

0 30 

Local bodies 

SI.80 

17.81 

0 38 

PrivaLo aiclocl 

70.90 

3 43 

10 66 

Pnvate unaided 

0 83 

0 34 

08.83 

Total 

S4.30 

10,76 

4.88 


The role of local bodies 

Historically, primary education has boon the responsibility of 
tho local authorities However, gradually this trend has changed 
as will he evident from the following table* 


Source of finance of primary education 
(Per cent to total expenses) 



1001 

1030-37 

1947-48 

1061-62 

1056-57 

1904-65 

Govt, funds 

13,6 

48 2 

69.4 

68.7 

74 5 

84 4 

Looal funds 

37 2 

36.2 

31.6 

25 0 

10 7 

10 8 

Fees 

20.3 

6 0 

3.6 

2 5 

3.1 

2 8 

Other sources 

23.0 

10.6 

6.5 

3.8 

2.7 

2 0 


A sample survey by the Rural Urban Relationships Committee 
(1960) revealed that only 64% of tho urban local bodies incur expen¬ 
diture on eduoation. 14 out of 64 local bodies incur a per capita 
expenditure on education between Rs 6 and Rs. 10 and another 26 
are incurring espenditure between Re 1 and Rs. 5. But as many 
as 22 inour per capita expenditure of less than Re 1 This expendi¬ 
ture is mainly on primary education. This oan be contrasted with 
tho average per capita expenditure on primary eduoation of Rs. 
1.76 for the country as a whole. Statewise analysis shows that 
looal bodies in Assam have not spent any thing while those in Kerala 
and the Punjab are spending negligible amounts on education In 
these states municipalities are not providing primary education and 

•Derived from Compulsory Education in India, K.G Saiyidain, J.~P> Nailc 
and S, Abid Hussain. UNESCO- I960. 
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the state governments also do not give any grants-iu-aid for this 
purpose Some local bodies in Andhra Pradesh, M.P., Maharashtra 
and U P, spend significant amounts on education. But by and 
large, tho majority of local bodies grumble that tliejr resources are 
insufficient to satisfy the demands made on them in respect of uni¬ 
versal primary education liven bigger municipalities like Hyderabad, 
Bangalore or Gwalior make no contribution to tho support of primaiy 
education. It may bo stated that many local bodies have not ex¬ 
ploited their resources fully though in tho case of some local bodies 
difficulties are really genuine. Educational cess on land revenue, 
for example, is not levied by all the rural local bodies As the Edu¬ 
cation Commission xecommended educational grants-in-aid to the 
local bodies should he related to the amount raised from the education 
cess so that a built-in incentive is provided to exploit the local 
resources. Similarly, in the case of urban local bodies the education 
cos3 on proporty tax or house tax may be charged The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation collects as much as Eh. 1.5 to 2 crores, from 
education cess the Tate of the cess being 2-it % of tho rateable value 
against the maximum permissible of 5% Though increase in the 
land revenue by the Zila Parisliads would involve political resentment, 
the use of the proceeds for compulsory education may tone down 
its intensity. Some urban local bodies complain that they have not 
been able to exploit the property tax and the education cess fully 
because the state government has also levied a similar tax. Thus, 
recently West Bengal Government and tho U P, Government levied 
a prpperty tax in addition to the one imposed by local authorities 
Education cess is levied by tho Government of Maharashtra also. 
It may bo stated that education cess and property tax may bo left 
completely in the hands of the local authorities ; at the same time, 
all local bodies should be compelled by legislation to levy education 
cess and proporty tax so that enough resources are obtained for tho 
purpose of primary education 

The role of the government and private funds 

The central and state governments have been spending on primary 
education significantly both on their own institutions and tho insti¬ 
tutions managed by local bodies and privoto bodies, Oil account 
of the gradual abolition of fees m a majority of schools, and on account 
of the present meagre resources of the local bodies, government’s 
grant-in-aid should be so devised as to give incentive to the local 
bodies and private bodies to exploit tlieir own resources fully. The 
grant system should also have an objective of equalization of opportu¬ 
nities for primary education between advanced and backward regions 
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by giving larger grants to backward areas. It 3 k only nr the case of 
private unaided schools that government funds are loaBt important. 
In their cane the fees fetch 69,8% and endowments and other sources 
39.1% of total funds. This shows that there are private sources 
which can bo exploited well. (Though expenditures of sueh schools 
arc only 1,8% of total expenditures on primary education) The 
private charity can bo expected to relieve the burden on other sources 
of finance. Private donations for' primary education, can be en¬ 
couraged by providing special tax concessions to the donors in income 
calculations, 

In search of additional revenue 

As the brunt of the burden of finances of primary education falls 
on publio sector now sources will have to bo exploited, Suggestionsm 
respect of educational cess, grant-m-aid and tax concessions have 
already been made above. The following suggestions may be made 
for additional levies. 

1. Professions tax • All local bodies have not exploited this tax 
Though there is a demand from the local bodieB that the maximum 
limit of the tax be raised from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 in case of individuals 
and to Rs. 2000 in the case of companies, even in the present form it 
may be tried with the assistance of the state governments, 

2 A surcharge on entertainment tax . A show tax and a theatre 
tax. 

3. An ad valorem levy on periodicals of general interest other 
than newspapers : A 10°/ o ad valorem levy on 2 or ore copies of such 
periodicals of an assumed average price of 50 paise may fetoh Rs. 10 
lacB (as per 1960 figures) 

4 A small ad valorem rate of 2% on LIC premiums 1 This may 
fetch around Rs. 3,30 crores (as peT 1967-68 figures) 

5 A flat charge of Re. 1 on radio receivers ■ This levy may fetoh 
Rs. 54lakhs (1965 figures) which may be collected by the P&T 
Department while issuing annual licences 

6. A salt tax which is given up on political grounds may be re-mtro- 
duoed for the genuine cause of primary education It may be observed 
here that many policies once given up for emotional reactions are 
now re-introduced (o.g. abolition of prohibition) 

Concluding Observations 

In order to exploiting additional sources of funds, it is necessary 
to raise the level of efficiency of utilization of existing funds, by 
measures of economies and fuller utilization. The Education Commis¬ 
sion’s suggestion for introducing the shift system m the use of build- 



inga and equipment of primacy aohools may ho triod. Some costly 
programmes such as school meals programme may ho avoided in 
those oases where it is not necessary. The rule that government 
grants lapse by the end of tho financial year compels erratic and last 
minute craze in spending. For encouraging economy, tho grant 
may bo allowed to bo funded, 

Thus the problem of financing tho compulsory primary education 
nt India is of many dimensions and has to be tackled at all levels 
simultaneously. 



An Economic Analysis of Pre-School 
Education in India 


IU.ME8U CllUNDBA* 


The Conceptual Frame ■•work 

The object of this paper in to highlight tho economic significance 
of pro-school education Ho far economists have paid very little 
attention to education In recent years, however, some prominent 
economists like Prof. T.W. Schultz, Gary S, Baclter, John Vaizey 
and in India Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao and Dr. A.K. Sen etc have started 
taking keen interest in the field of economics of education. These 
economists too have unfortunately not attempted pre-Hohool education 
as focus of their attention. T,W. Schultz fools that a term like eco¬ 
nomic value of education will look very strange to an economist and 
still more to an oduoationiflt who soldom loaves the familiar grooves 
of ideas like personality dovolpment, character building etc cons¬ 
tituting aims of education. Lala Lajpat Rai, the great social reformer 
and modem educationist, denounced this as the sole purpose of edu¬ 
cation. Ho advocated the money value of oduoation in his book 
'The Problems of National Education in India 1 and suggested the 
adoption of tho principle of productive education, so that the country 
oould develop economically, 

Pre-School Education as an Investment in Child 

'Child 1 is tho part of'human wealth 1 . Human wealth can be made pro¬ 
ductive by investing in man at different stages of life. "Itis a simple 
truth thatpeoplo invest in themselves 1 'and this process starts from the 
early childhood. Among the various investment that a man makes 
in himsolf, education appoars to be the most important at all stages 
of life. Tho traditional belief was that economio development depends 
largely on non-human components namely, land and capital Tho 
recognition of the 'residual factor 1 has proved that education plays 
an important role in a nations’ economio growth 

•Lecturer, DEP and FE, NGEBT, New Delhi. 
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The investment of pro-school education in a child is done, among 
other things, to develop him after a cortam ago as a ‘productive 
social human being 1 , S,L. Wolfbemg Bays that, to succeed in 
the early years of school is so crucial that it determines m essence 
what the person is going to bo It determines whether he is going 
to bo normally productive self-determining person This means 

that the type of investment which is being discussed hore is a 
long-term process, Education in itself is a long-term investment, 
but pre-Hcliool is even more so because its offects are fairly noticeable 
m the later part of life. 

The instruction given at the pre-school stage to a child is the 
part of human resource development which eventually helps him m 
the economic development The human resources are developed 
through many ways, education is one out of the many The found¬ 
ation of human resource development starts in the real sense from 
the early childhood. At this stage, the emotions of the child are 
channelised in a proper way and set in the right direction ''Cortamly 
the emotional development of the child”, N S Light remarks, “is of 
the greatest importance to him and to Boeioty, and yet, educationally 
little is known about it and still loss is done about it,” The education 
in relation to human resource development is a ‘continuous process’ 
and ‘starts from the first level of education to higher oditcation . .. ’ 

While considering pre-school education in these terms one should 
not regard it merely as a means for increasing production, but m 
fact intended to mould the child into a fully developed human being 
When we say that pre-school education is an investment, tho whole 
point of our emphasis is to enable the child to become a productive 
member of the society who would contribute to its economic develop¬ 
ment At the same time, full recognition is to be given to those 
habits and skills imparted at tins stage ‘ on which our civilization 
rests and which we take for granted, ” 

Economic Factor in Child Development 

Rarely does an economist have the knowledge of all the factors 
responsible for a child’s development. Very little attention has 
been paid to tho economic problems of children which play an important 
role in their development. The child is treated as a dependent unit of 
the households and therefore rarely merits an economist’s consideration. 
This is not fair toward a significant part of ‘human wealth’ Even 
if no tuition fee is involved here other economic factors are faced 
both by the poor and rich alike, Eor obvious reasons, the poor 
suffer most Such economic obstacles should not come in their way 
because all children arc assets of the nation 
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Returns on Pre-School Education 

As pointed out earlier, pre-school education is a long-term invest¬ 
ment, therefore, it's returns are also visible in the later years of 
education. Pro-school education inouloateB the habit of attending 
school regularly and helps in the reduction of wastage Education 
Commission (1904-6G) pointed out that “Modern researches have 
shown that the yoars between three and ten are of the greatest im¬ 
portance in child’s physical, emotional and intellectual development 
It has also been found that children who have been to a pre-primary 
school show better progress at primary stage and help ill reducing 
wastage and stagnation ” 

The returns on pre-primary education that accrue to the child 
and the society, being intangible are generally difficult to measure m 
economic terms Mince they are not precisely measurable one should 
not conclude that pre-school education is not important from the 
economic viewpoint This tendency can also he explained m the 
language of economics. As every industry requires initial investment 
before the actual production starts so does the education industry 
need pre-school education as the ‘initial investment for its smooth 
functioning. In other words, we can say that bettor returns on 
primary and secondary education are possible if we make adequate 
investment in the form of pre-sohool education. There are several 
tangible advantages of pre-school education which have a direct 
bearing on the production of a country. For instance, creches, day¬ 
care centros and nursery schools etc release ‘women’ power for outdoor 
work, the assumption being that work is available. 

Some Economic Implications 

After discussing some concepts of economics whioh may be applied 
to pre-primary education, we now turn to examine the various inputs 
needed for this stage of education. “We begin with students because 
they are the prime inputs of any educational system.’’ The enrolment 
figure as given in 'India 1968’, for the year 1950-51 was 21,640 which 
rose to 2,34,269 in 1964-65. This excludes pupils in institutions 
attached to primary and secondary schools The percentage increase 
in five year’s intervals i.o. between 1950-51 to 1955-56 and 1966-56 
to 1960-61 was respectively 107 92 and 203 01 per cent. But as 
this inorease does hot give a clear picture, we have to work out further 
per year increase from 1960-61 onwards. Similar exoercise, however, 
could hot he done for the period 1950-51 to 1960-61 as the yearly 
data wel-e not available. If we take 1980-61 as the base year, the 
percentage increase in the following years was found, to be uneven 
In 1961-62 it was 22,84 per cent but it decreased m the following 
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two years and then again showed a speedy increase m 1964-65 i e. 
31 03 per cent The working group on Pro-Primary Education of 
Education Commission (1064-66) estimated that there existed about 
20,000 Balwadis with a total enrolment of about 6,00,000 and un¬ 
recognised schools functioning specially in urban areas as about 
12,000 with an enrolment of about 6,00,000 students However, 
these are merely estimated figures and are available from unpublished 
sources 

While the enrolment from 1964-65 showed a speedy morease, 
schools did not keep pace with it, m fact, they even decreased at the 
rate of 6 23 per cent resulting in over-crowded schools 

“Teachers, next to students, are the most crucial inputs of an 
educational system” Taking 1960-01 as the base year, the per¬ 
centage increase was uneven m the successive years. In two years 
i.e 1962-63 and 1963-64, it registered a declining trend butin 1964-65 
again showed a significant increase. 

The growth of teachers also clid not keep pace with the increase in 
students’ enrolment, resulting in a continuous increase in the teacher- 
pupil ratio In 1964-65 it was 37 students per teacher. It should 
he difficult for a single teacher to handle 37 students specially at the 
pre-school stage where each student requires special care. 

Bocauso of the limited space, it would be difficult to discuss every 
item of financial input, we would discuss here only the direct expen¬ 
diture The direct expenditure has increased from Rs, 12.00 lakhs 
in 1960-61 to Rs 1.00 crore in 1964-86. Though in absolute terms, 
there was a continuous increase, the percentage increase over the 
previous years calculated from 1960-61 shows an uneven trend. While 
on one hand the total diroot expenditure Bhowed increase, per student 
direct expenditure showed a continuous decrease i e from Rs 55.36 
in 1950-51 to Rs 42 69 in 1964-65. This means, that direct expenditure 
did not increase with the increase in enrolment hence reduced per 
capita expenditure 

It would not be out of place to mention that the resources for 
pre-primary education have always remained insufficient. This is 
partly because as Education Commission (1964-66) remarked the 
emphasis has been on primary education rather than on the pre¬ 
primary,’ The time has oome when attention should be paid to the 
pre-primary education as well. The Indian Yearbook of Education, 
1904, has stated ".. by far the most important reason for, ‘the 
poor attainment in olasss I is irregularity of attendance. When a 
child is newly enrolled in sohool, he is first unwilling to attend ... a 
child takes about 6-8 months for what is called being accustomed to 
attend school.” Thus it is felt, irrespective of the importance of 



primary education given m our Constitution, adequate resources 
should lie provided to pro-primary education. The stage that lias 
so far Leon neglected by economists and educationists should now 
receive adaquato attention as it forms the part of the infra-sturcture of 
India’s educational system. 



The Educational Problems of 
Indian Tribes—A Few Suggestions 

Du L, 11, N. Su tV AST A V A* 


Imp auxin a education to tho 3D million tribal people of India is 
the constitutional obligation of tho Central and State Governments. 
Efforts have been made to discharge this obligation, but there still 
remains a, wide gap between the educational achievement of tho country 
as a whole and of the tribal people. There are some very serious 
problems of education of tho tribal children. They are of special 
nature and nood special attention, Once they are resolved it is 
hoped that tho gap would be considerably narrowed down 

Ordinary teachers, who are pivots of any educational structure, 
lack certain basic skills roquired to teach tribal students. Most of the 
teachers serving in tribal areas are drafted outside but posted there. 
There have been cases when teachers have been sent to tribal areas 
under punishment By and largo, these teachers aro unaware of the 
tribal life and culture which keeps them isolated in tribal villages 
They do not even know tribal languages Students find it difficult 
to communicate with them, as they, in their turn, do not know the 
language of their teaheers It is, therefore, imperative that teachers 
posted in tribal areas are given training m tribal life and culture along 
with educational methods and practices. 

Schools in tribal areas aro numerically vory small. Normally 
primary schools, except the ashram schools and the inter-village 
schools of 1WA, do not have hostels attached to them, Means of 
communication in tribal areas being hopelessly bad, it becomes difficult, 
if not impossible, for small oluldren to attend schools at a great dis¬ 
tance from their villages, especially during the rainy season. The 
opening of schools within a reasonable distance of the village or 
attaching hostels to schools will thus reduce the incidence of drop- 
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out of tribal students. Ashram schools, by and large, have been 
successful m tribal areas They may bo extended to as many villages 
as possible. 

The condition of the schools, v,'herever they exist, is deplorable 
and hardly conducive to education. Many have no building 
of their own, some have derelict, looking shabby shacks. Possession 
of a tolerably good building is an essential requirement of a school 
If buildings could not be provided it would bo worthwhile to use 
the buildings of the youth dormitories, wherever they exist. This 
will also help croate pride in tile students’ mind for their social 
institutions 

Tho community participation m the activities and programme of 
the schools is at its lowest ebb, iiartly because tho tribal parents 
arc disinterested m what goes on m schools, and partly because schools 
do not have any communication with them If schools in tribal 
areas are to deliver tho goods an active participation of the parents 
is essential. 

Schools m tribal areas lack teaching aids and equipments There 
is nothing in them which can draw and, hold the interests of the tribal 
children. Provision of audio-visual aids, which are now unheard of 
in tribal schools, may help solvo some of the long-standing and vexing 
problems of education of tribal students. 

One of the irksome problems of the tribal education pertains to 
tho medium of instruction Though there are a number of tribal 
dialects, some of them fairly well-clovolopod yet, with a few exception, 
none of them is used as tho medium of instruction Tribal students 
are taught through the medium of regional language which, m most 
cases, is not understood by them This leads to their poor performance 
in examinations and a huge wastage and stagnation This is one 
single factor, more than any other, which considerably retards the 
progress of tribal education Protests have beon voiced from many 
tribal areas against the regional language being used as the medium 
of instruction. Using tho tribal languages, at least those which 
have more than olio lakh of speakers, could go a long way m solving 
this vexing problem. Other allied problems will then automatically 
bo solved, 

There woitld be a general agreement that the prosont curriculum 
of primary schools needs to be thoroughly overhauled The need for 
the same is far greater in the tribal areas, The present curriculum 
does not project 'the cultural valttes ‘of the tribal people. It inoludes 
such subjebts which are quite alien to and beyond the comprehension 
of normal tribal students 

While formulating a curriculum, the mental capacity of absorption 
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of tho bocly of knowledge intended to bo given needs to be duly con¬ 
sidered, Instead of linking the content ol primary school education 
with tho curriculum of middle schools, and of middle schools with 
that of high schools and so on, it would bo desirable to link them 
with the montal capacity of tho students at a given stage, While 
conceding that the imparting of tho knowledge of scionce and techno¬ 
logy m this age is unavoidable, it may bo suggested that tho curriculum, 
should he formulated according to the onltural requirements- of the 
tribal students. In brief, it may bo said that tho now framed curri¬ 
culum may be scionce-oriented but culture-based 

Tho economic aspect of education would bo an important consi¬ 
deration, wlulo discussing the Hpccial problems of tribal education 
Due to economic pro-occupation of the children, parents have not 
been able to give priority to their education. Even though it is 
difficult to suggest as to whether education is tho oauso or effeot of a 
Bound eoononno condition, it is almost certain that education cannot 
wait till tho economy of the concemod people has improved. Both will 
havo to improve together and supplement each other. Wlulo it is 
desirable to give economic incentives to students to begin with in tho 
prosecution of their studies, it would bo suicidal to compensate tho 
parents for the economic loss sustained by thorn in sending their child¬ 
ren to school. If this practice is encouraged it would bo impossible to 
get children for schooling unless tlieir parents aro compensated. It 
would then become a business proposition rathor than a scheme of 
educational development. 

Tho position of a tribal student is really unenviable. With the 
ago of a child he has tho worries of an adult. Ho has to look after 
younger siblings, assist his parents in their economic pursuits, attend 
school and study at home without any satisfactory arrangements of 
hght, reading and writing materials, and academic guidance as his 
parents are often illiterate, It is no wonder that a vast majority 
of them dropout. Even if we have to givo the attention to tho 
quantitative improvement of thoir oducation without going in for 
quality, conoerted efforts will have to bo made to take tho cares of the 
students away. A system of group-coaching at homo of tribal stildonts 
is a matter of dire necessity, Suoh arrangements exist for tribal 
examinees appearing at public examinations, but that hardly solves 
the problem of primary school students. This system may bo given 
a trial at the lowest level, 

In the last decade of so the aspirations of the tribal students have 
gone Up very high, higher than those of the lion-tribal students due to 
various kinds of Socio-economic and political changes brought about 
m the tribal societies But the moans to satisfy these aspirations have 
been limited. This has led to frustration and discontent. The 
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present system is unable to meet their social and cultural require¬ 
ments, While there has been considerable change mall other aspects 0 f 
tribal life, the system of education is still outmoded. Unless it conforms 
to the present requirements of the tribal students and is able to meet 
thojr socio-economic needs, it is bound to remain more as a means of 
futile mental exercise rather than a harbinger of socio-economic 
1) etlorment of the tribal people. 

A scheme of searching the talented tribal students is overdue. 
Many talented students have to discontinue their studies duo to 
various Nocio-ecrnomie compulsicns Hie scheme may he initiated at 
the primary stage and really brilliant students may bo helped in all 
respects to continue their studies till they pass the higher secondary 
examination At this stage diversification of their future courses may 
he decided upon according to their aptitude and the need of the tribal 
societies. Some may be sent for teacher training, some for medical 
courses, some for training in the modern methods of agriculture They 
should he given all financial and academic assistance till thoy complete 
the given courses with the proviso that thoy will have to serve in tribal 
areas for a specified, number of years, This scheme will have a double 
advantage. The talents of the brilliant students could be gainfully 
developed alongside mooting the great need of teachers, doctors and 
agricultural experts in these areas, 

Duo to a general lack of awareness the tribal students do not know 
what courses are available whore and what would be best in their 
interest. Thus, the need for an educational and vocational guidance 
bureau in tribal areas cannot be overemphasized, This would help 
them choose their educational courses and professional careers 

It may be emphasized that if the suggested steps are taken many of 
the acute problems of education of the tribal people may be solved 



Tribal Ashramas and Their Evaluation 
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A i'Aut of my study of Tribal Education in M,P. is presented here, 
Tlio first part deals with Vnulhya l'radesli and the second mth Madhya 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh has about (id laid is tr dials out of its total 
population of 3 croros . An Asliram is a residential school meant for 
children from distant areas. Conceived by late Tluikkar Papa, the 
first Ashram was opened in Satna m July, l!)4(i Later on 15 Asliramas 
were oponod by the Harijan Sovak Baugh and 5 by Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sovak Sangh In,the beginning they were run by non-official bodies 
but when they wore found deficient in the proper maintenance of ac¬ 
counts, hooping a strict control on Ashram inmates etc , the Govern¬ 
ment took thorn over m 11)51-5(1. Thereafter the number of inmates 
was fixed at 25 up to 5tli standard The primary education syllabus 
was adopted and primary school certificate examination was held by 
the Department of Education. 

Ashramas for Scheduled Tribes are located in Sahdol, Panna, Sidlii, 
Satna, Chattarpiu and Tikamgarh districts. They arc for boys For 
girls, the two Asluamas are located in Sahdol and Sidlii districts, 
Ashramas for Sohodulod Castes boys are located in Datia, Eewa, Cliatt- 
arpitr and Tikamgarh districts and for girls in Eewa, Satna and Cliattar- 
pur 

The life m these Ashramas begins with morning prayer followed by 
30 minutes exercise. Thereafter from 9-12 noon children study 
acadomio subjects After 2 p.m. ho , after lunch and rest they learn 
craft, gardening etc, After dinner at 7 30 p,m. they are supposed to go 
to bod at 9,30 pm, The daily programme of these Ashramas is very 
tight and the life appears like that of a reformatory, Children hardly 
got time for their personal hobbies or tastes, Most of these Asliramas 
aro loacted on the roadside and the buildings boing rented are ill-light¬ 
ed and poorly ventilated, In fact both becauso of heavy traffic which 
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disturbs their life and poor living conditions it ia suggested that these 
Ashramas should bo located near tribal villages and their inmates 
be provided facilities to visit their families on festivals and holidays. 
They should be spacious and hygienic,ally built, 

The curriculum of tbo A shram as is patterned on Basic education 
which includes (a) Varna Mala (b) Arithmetic, (c) General Science, 
(d) Social Studios, (e) Physical Education (f) Crafts like spinning, 
gardening, Bamboo work etc. Tbo medium of instruction is Hindi 
which is very clows to their mother tongue, Bagholkhandi These 
Ashramas arcs open to easte-Hindus also ho that these children do not 
suffer from any complexes, This attempt was onlya partial-success, 

The inmates arc in the age-group 7-13 years. Most of them joined 
these institutions directly from liome and had no other educational 
experience The teachers of those Ashramas on whom the inmates 
depend for guidance are Intermediate or below. Most of thorn are 
merely middle pass, They are neither trained nor offered any orienta¬ 
tion programme, Needless to say both are very necessary for tlioir 
success However, teachers giving vocational education are all trained 
It may he remembered that seven of these institutions aro more for 
giving vocational education than theoretical training. They are 
located in Salt del, C’liattarpur, Tikamgarh and Purina districts, The 
purpose of these Ashramas is to both educate and make eluldrensclf- 
rolianfc. It lias been observed that in vocational Ashramas children 
are young and do not know how to luvndlo tho tools and implements 
provided to them. It is suggested that vocational education should 
start when children are mature enough for this training and that diffi¬ 
cult crafts should not ho introduced at this stage, Tho tools used for 
training should ho close to their actual life situations For instance, 
these tribals use axe as the only instrument for making things. But 
in Ashramas Ihoy are given all sorts of tools which are unknown to them. 
The touchers should therefore familiarize themselves with tribal tools 
and teach them, their uses , 

For girls, subjects like doll making, toy making, glass level work 
and weaving he introduced in tho elementary classes. Thcymay also be 
exposed to home science subjects like sewing, knitting, carving eto 
Vocational education should start from the middle school stage on¬ 
wards. 

In the Madhya Bharat region the tribal welfare department is 
running T1 Ashramas in Pi districts. Tho districts are : Rati am, Hoshft- 
ngahad, IJjjain, Morem, E. Nimar, Bliind, Bhivpuri, Shajapur, Seoni, 
Sohore, China and Jliahua. Tiro activities in these Ashramas and Com¬ 
munity welfare centres arc for hoys and girls, and adults and pertain to 
carpentary, brick and tile making, poultry farming, Ayurvedic work, 
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maternity centra and veterinary treatment. 

The life m the Ashram begins early and continues upto 10 p.m 
which includes prayer, cleaning of Ashram, taking meals, study and 
games Though elaborate, this schedule is not followed strictly. 
Therefore, it is not very boring. When interviewed the children showed 
their love for this schedule as it had become part of their life 
pattern The need for restructuring and modifying this schedule for 
Bhil children however remains unfulfilled. 

The supervisors have to do their job according to prescriptions of 
the department The schemes meant for the welfare of the Tribal 
Communities should bo implemented according to the needs of the 
local people This is, however, seldom done. Teaching them such crafts 
which have no local market is Useless. Number of schemes have failed 
because they did not follow this simple principle of need. 

Prayers sung in Sanskrit, though musical, are generally repeated 
without understanding. To remedy this a few prayers have been 
prepared by ottr cultural Field Organiser. The themes of those prayers 
are secularism, fraternity, nationalism etc Some of them have 
been borrowed from Ashram Bhajanwali The children should bo free 
to put on any dress Normally the dress they put on is not different 
from the dross of other children in the locality. The teachers of those 
Asliramas wished these children to put on a uniform to give them espirit 
cU corps, As this uniform is given free, parents also do not object. 
The only objection is that if these children got accustomed to tins uni¬ 
form they will find it difficult to livo m their community after they 
complete their education. It is, therefore, suggested that the dress of 
these children should not be prescribed. They should be allowed to 
wear their community dress, viz., Kabza and Dhoti 

It has been repeatedly suggested that tins education should not com¬ 
pletely alienate ohildren from their own people The change should bo 
slow and Hot abrupt. The Dhebar Commission had suggested that the 
atmosphere of the school should be kept tribal by its structure and de¬ 
coration done on tribal lines. The children should be taught about the 
birds, people, vogotatioU of the locality, They have gradually to come 
Up to the national standards 

The children in these institutions have been found to fail in their 
terminal examinations. The reason given is their sudden uprooting 
from their homo environment. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
Ashramas should form a bnk between tribal home and the larger com¬ 
munity. There should be no abrupt change dislocating their Me patt¬ 
erns Therefore, the concept of community school be developed. Here 

the children should be trained to become .useful members of society. 
For instate, by training them in poultry fanning these children can 
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rondor useful service to thorn community Basic education syllabus 
alumld he framed and textbooks written in their own language As 
theso eli ildron have to be brought up to national standards there should 
ho no special syllabus proscribed for thorn, This is the common opinion 
of the ttenuka Hoy Committee, lilwin Conmutteo and Dhcbar 
Commission, Tlio children should go to theso tribal villages and learn 
and hvo their life This will malto their change gradual and they will 
thus not lose their footing ill their community. 

I suggest a few do’s and dont’s for the teachers and officers of the 
Tribal Welfare Department. 

(a) Porthe improvement of teacher community relationship form 
PTAs, hold regular meetings, adopt a village, and appreciate 
tribal culture. 

(b) Keep the school building neat and tidy School should bo 
made the centre of the community Wall decoration depicting 
tribal themes, games and gardening ho encouraged. 

(e) Discipline of tiro children can bo maintamod by introducing 
only those conduct rides which do not contradict their 
customs. Teachers should also follow these rules 

(d) Teach children tliroitgh thoir dialect and through examples from 
their tribal life. 

(o) Boys and girls shoud bo given freedom within local frame-work, 
They should be allowed various games and sports and the 
recreational programmes should be based on local culture 

(f) The department of Tribal Welfare should organise orientation 
courses for their toachors These teachers should also be 
trained Such teachers should he given peioference who know 

/ local mores and tribal dialects, Cumulative records be maintain¬ 

ed 

Tho children should be made to love their own culture and also 
the Indian people as a whole Thus can they be nationally integrated, 



